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GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY 


By 
ELEANOR ATKINSON 





A dog—yes, a 
wee one,” but so wise and true and frolicsome that every- 


I OVED by a whole cityful was Bobby. 
4 é 


body from the city officials to the tenement children counted 
Bobby their friend—and Queen Victoria on her throne heard 





about it and her artist made a fountain with a statue of 
Bobby. 
But it is all story in spite of its truth—Bobby’s sturdy devotion 


The statue is there to-day, for this is a true story. 


to his master, his narrow escape when the farthings of the poor 
children alone saved him his right to live, his friends and the 
great folk Bobby knew. Do you remember “Black Beauty”? 
Here is that kind of a story and several other kinds as well. 
Few readers will be able to keep the sympathetic tears out of 
their eyes—and no one will wish to do so. But there is a smile 
and a sunny heart-glow for every tear. 
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AS ARNOLD BENNETT SAW US 


R. BENNETT came to America to write of us and our country for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. His 


first article appears in the April number. 


Mr. Bennett approaches his subject in a brilliantly 


unconventional way—and with a full consciousness of the bigness of his undertaking. He has talked 
with people of every sort, and has seen more of many of our cities than most Americans ever see. 
He is outspoken in both admiration and criticism, and throughout his impressions radiates his 


most delightful humor. 


THE PASSING OF A DICTATOR 


No more dramatic event has taken place on this continent in many years than the passing of Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico. 
Rosert WeLLEs Rircuir, who was in Mexico City at the time of the uprising, gives an astonishingly vivid picture of these stirring 
events—of the mob, the scenes in the Senate, at last of the journey of the aged ruler to the coast and his farewell to his army. 


With Many Illustrat ons by Frank Craig 





MARK TWAIN and 
THE INNOCENTS 


ALBERT BiGELow Paring, the authorized 
biographer of Mark Twain, gives a de- 
lightful account of the amusing events 
in the early career of the great humorist 
as a popular lecturer and of his trip 
on the good ship Quaker City which 
resulted in the writing of his “Innocents 


Abroad.” 





SEVEN UNUSUAL 
SHORT STORIES 


Among the authors are RIcHARD 
WasHBuRN CHILD, ELIZABETH JORDAN, 
James OpPpENHEIM, MARGARITA SPALD- 
ING Gerry, Mary E. WILKINS FREE- 
MAN, SuSAN KEATING GLASPELL, etc. 


A COAST THAT 
CAPTAINS FEAR 


Cape Race on the Newfoundland coast is 
one of the danger points of the world. The 
houses of the seafaring folk who live 
along these barren cliffs are furnished 
with salvage from many wrecks, and by 
wrecking many of these strange folk have 
lived. GEorGE Harpino, the artist, gives 
a vivid picture of the placeand the people. 
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THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


The new serial by the author of “THE INNER SHRINE” 





Cathe Se PETES 
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THE “MAINE’S” LAST MUSTER 


With all the honors of war the bodies of the sixty-six men recovered from Havana Harbor with the wreck of the battleship “‘ Maine ” 
were buried on March 23d in the cemetery at Arlington on a hill facing the national Capitol and overlooking the broad Potomac. 
The photograph shows the head of the procession of coffins borne on artillery caissons leaving the Washington Navy-Yard for the 
Navy Building, where the President and Chaplain Chidwick of the ill-fated ship delivered addresses. Rear-Admiral Sigsbee and other 
survivors were present, and twenty-five thousand citizens stood with bared heads in the rain as the cortege passed through the capital 
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Comment 


Up to Date 

Reapers of this journal are aware that from 
the beginning of the year we have held fast to 
the opinion that Roosnverr would unwittingly 
solidify the great body of Republicans behind 
Tarr, and so make the President a formidable 
candidate at the polls. Democrats who were dis- 
posed to make light of our warning to that effect 
uttered months ago will hardly deny that this 
anticipation is now being realized. Rooskvett’s 
extreme proposals have served only to draw at- 
tention to the good rather than the ill of the 
Tarr administration, and to make for a contrast 
in Republican minds which has inured greatly to 
the President’s benefit. . 

Roosevett has done what Tarr himself was 
powerless to do. He has seotehed the insurgent 
movement by diserediting it. He has driven back 
into the ranks fully a million of dissatisfied Re- 
publicans who had nearly, if not quite, reached 
the conclusion that a party defeat would have 2 
salutary effect. By snatching the “ progressive ” 
banner from La Fouierre and bearing it far into 
ihe camp of the rankest populism he has rendered 
nugatory the eftorts of men like CuMMINS to 
upset the old order and re-establish the Repub- 
lican party upon a broader and fairer basis. The 
lines are already, being drawn as tightly as ever 
they were around the great body of Republican 
voters, and the party will enter the campaign 
with old-time determination to win upon the 
principles, backed by potent financial aid, which 
so many times have been condemned in June, only 
to be approved in. November. 

That Roosrvett will continue to do all in his 
power to revive the old break within the party 
make a new ruction must be taken for 
granted. Indeed, it is more than possible that, 
as time goes on and his efforts to regain the 
assistance of former friends prove unavailing, 
leaving as his corporal’s guard only the few dis- 
gruntled and mainly diseredited politicians who 
uow surround him, he will resort to measures 
yet more desperate, if such he ean imagine. His 
sole purpose, as we have pointed out persistently, 
and as people now, we surmise, are beginning to 
believe, is not to engage himself in a losing  bat- 
tle, but to beat Tari—that and nothing else. 
Already his mouthpieces are beginning to dwell 
significantly upon the irreconcilability of the Tarr 
and Roosevetr forees, and to hint at the desira- 


or to 


bility of selecting a “compromise” candidate, 
upon whom all can unite. 
But they reckon without their host. President 


Tarr is fully cognizant of both the scheming 
and the intent, and cannot be frightened into the 
doing of an act of self-repudiation. He has made 
it perfectly clear, moreover, that this is not his 
tight. Not he personally, but the established usage 
of his party in aeeording a President a 
term, is under guerrilla fire. TLis own record must 
stand for what it is. and his sole obligation in 
the premises is to see to it that the record itself 
misrepresented. This he is doing and 
Tt remains only for the Republican 


second 


be not 
doing well. 


party to decide whether President Tart’s per- 
formanee has been so wretehed as to make it 
necessary to assume the tremendous risk of 


smashing a party custom which hitherto has been 
considered inviolable. 
The outeome, of course, {s certain. 


Mr. Tarr 
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will be renominated easily and promptly, and, 
standing upon the platform outlined in his master- 
ful Toledo speech, will become a formidable 
candidate. 

This does not mean that the Democrats have 
been or are likely to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity which last year seemed so fair. It simply 
emphasizes the need of hearkening to the dic- 
tates of wisdom and of prudence. At the present 
writing, it is gratifying to observe, they are heed- 
ing most advantageously our thoughtful admoni- 
tion to let the other fellows do the squabbling. 
The various candidates are as polite to one an- 
other as Democrats can be expected to be, Mr. 
Unprerwoop is guiding the House majority safely 
between the rocks, the various Governors, as a 
whole, are attending to their business, and even 
Brother Bryan is beginning to radiate the glow 
of a conciliatory spirit. 

Everybody will get mad, of course, after a 


while. They wouldn’t be Democrats if they 
didn’t. But things look pretty good now. So 


our advice to the Democrats of the various States 
is to send to Baltimore uninstructed delegations, 
comprising their strongest and _ wisest men, 
capable of meeting the situation which will then 
confront them with foresight and sagacity. 


A Matter of Fact 

Colonel WATTERSON and Colonel Harvey have their 
respective opinions.—Aberdeen World. 

Yes, indeed; to have and to hold, as Miss Mary 
JOUNSTON once said in a book. 


Some A B C’s of Democracy 

We gradually perceive the utility of the recent 
outbreak. The true value of current discussions 
is slowly transpiring. At first, when the Western 
progressives began to talk of recalling judges, we 
got an idea that here was a new and hard lesson 
in self-government set before us. When the 
Colonel proceeded to outbid the Westerners by 
proposing to recall judicial decisions, we still 
feared it might mean buying a new and harder 
text-book and beginning a more advanced course. 
But it is now clear what is really happening. 
President Tart’s speech before the General Court 
of Massachusetts, in which he actually had to 
argue—in that presence, think of it!—that we have 
already, for a century and more, had self-govern- 
ment in this country, revealed the nature of the 
exercises. The American class in democracy is 
having a review. We are challenged to see if we 
know anything at all about our subject. We are 
ealled on to recite our A B C’s—and it looks 
surprisingly as if some of us, and those the 
readiest to hold up their hands, had forgotten all 
about them! 

For instance: 

We are asked about the rule of the people, 
what it is, and how it works, and there is actually 
some appearance of a disagreement on the point. 
Apparently some of the most excited and positive 
of the scholars are of the opinion that the people 
do not.rule at all unless they have a chance to 
vote directly on everything that is done by gov- 
ernment in their name. They must have the right 
not only to choose legislators and executives and 
judges, but also, whenever the notion strikes them, 
to legislate, to execute, and even to judge—and 
all by the old process of voting at the ballot-box. 
The President’s refutation of this idea sounds 
amazingly like an old-fashioned schoolmaster’s 
patient correction of the sort of boys and girls 
who answer before they think. He had to explain 
that there is such a thing as the representative 
principle, and that it is quite necessary for the 
working of democracy in every community too 
big to get together in a single hall. 

Tt has been the same way on the question of 
the people’s fitness to rule. Some, apparently, 
hold that this means their fitness to decide any- 
thing that comes up, to do anything that has to 
be done, in the same direct fashion. Great indig- 
nation is expressed that anybody claming to be- 
lieve in democracy should nevertheless question 
the superior wisdom of “the people” on any point 
whatever, as expressed in any specific election. 
Again the teacher must patiently explain that the 
people, like their representatives, do occasionally 
make mistakes; that one of the chief objects of 
our Constitution is to guard them against their 
own mistakes; and that the true proof of their 
fitness and their right to rule is their willingness 
to accept the fact of their fallibility, to correct 
mistakes in time, and to turn over to experts, 
chosen by themselves or their representatives, such 
governmental work as they cannot do themselves. 
Of course they make mistakes about that also— 
but these mistakes, too, they can and do correct. 
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And the teacher must go on and explain that 
democracy never has claimed to be free from 
errors; that its superiority does not lie in avoid- 
ing mistakes, but in the certainty that it can and 
will in time discover them and correct them. 
While We Recite . ‘i 

Perhaps all this is necessary and wholesome. 
No school can get along without reviews and 
examinations. But it is also a trifle humiliating, 
a trifle discouraging, a triile exasperating. It 
may sound conceited, but there are some of us 
who feel that we are being fooled with. There 
are other and harder lessons in the book, and we 
have peeked ahead a bit and want to get on to 
them. We want to work out successfully a problem 
we have long had assigned to us—the problem of 
an honest tariff; and we thought we were pretty 
close to a solution of it when this review business 
began. We want to take up that other problem 
of the law’s delays and see if we can’t work out 
some better rules of judicial procedure, and we 
van’t do that while we are held up and made to 
explain why there are courts at all and why they 
should be respected. Then we want to get on to 
the still more complex chapter about the trusts— 
a chapter with lots of “original work” in it— 
and see what we can do with that. In a word, we 
want to go on and learn some more democracy 
and make some more applications of it to modern 
life. We prefer that to being examined as to how 
much we already know. , 

Well, doubtless we are too impatient. Another 
elementary thing about democracy is that it is 
slow. We haven’t forgotten that, or the figure of 
the raft and the ship with which it used to be 
illustrated. If necessary, we will wait. Maybe 
it is true that our entire democratic machinery 
needs inspecting and oiling and a general going 
over, and that the representative device in par- 
ticular has something serious the matter with it, 
and may have to be appreciably changed as well 
as renovated. If so, so be it. But in two con- 
victions we are not to be changed. One is that in 
its essential features democracy as we have it must 
be kept, and not thrown away; that it 7s democ- 
racy, and we like it and are loyal to it, and don’t 
propose to exchange it for anything else, not even 
if the other thing should promise to get us on faster. 
Our other conviction is that the worst thing about 
democracy—any kind of it—is its hitherto in- 
superable tendency. to breed and harbor dema- 
gogues. <A specific application of that conviction 
to the times is the belief that we should have a 
lot more progress if the word “ progressive ” had 
not become a catch-word. 


Stumped 
“Now that Harprr’s Weekiy has come out for 
RooseEve tt,” is the way the Fergus Falls Weekly 


We 


begins an editorial. We make no rejoinder. 
don’t know what to say. 


Eastern Windows 

Sometimes, when things are growing a trifle 
warm in one’s own household, it’s a good idea to 
throw open a window and try to get a bit inter- 
ested in what’s going on among the neighbors. 
It may make one a little more confident in one’s 
own and one’s family’s ability to weather the dis- 
turbance of the moment; or at any rate one may 
find that one’s own troubles are not the only 
troubles there are, or even the biggest. 

Look at England, for instance, with her pro- 
digious coal strike and her “minimum-wage ” 
question and her smashing suffragettes and the 
extraordinary mood, authoritatively described as 
apathetic, in which these extraordinary things are 
being taken. On the whole, they seem rather more 
appalling things than any we are facing just at 
present, and our growing heat and irritation seems 
a decidedly better mood, because a more natural 
one, than the one our cousins are reported as dis- 
playing. So long as people get honestly mad over 
politics and things they are a long way short of 
giving up the ship, anyhow. Not, however, that 
we have the least notion the English are going to 
give up the ship, either. It is not their national 
habit, any more than it is ours. We merely mean 
to point out that for the moment they seem much 
more worried and despondent than we do, and with 
better reason; for the problems of modern govern- 
ment and modern economics in that older land are 
clearly more menacing and daunting right now 
than they are in ours. Actual want, for one thing, 
is always closer to the mass of people than it is 
over here; and there, is no such atmosphere of 
hopefulness for the individual as there always still 
is for the. individual on this side. 

For another sort of reason it is well to glance 











at the French Republic. The most notable thing 
about it is that it’s still a republic, and shows 
fewer and fewer signs of an inclination to be any- 
thing else. The next most notable is the distinct 
indications of a national feeling still growing, 
still heightening, though the row with Germany 
is over. From this distance the popular subscrip- 
tion for military aeroplanes looks very fine indeed, 
and it must look finer still in the little French 
villages, where the very poorest are giving their 
two sous apiece to the fund. 

England, the home of representative government, 
despondent and perplexed. France, where we used 
to think it would never work, confident and ardent 
—-they both, if we see them rightly, should yield 
us the same message. We are still, let us trust, 
young enough to accept it; young enough to feel 
that we are still far from our biggest trials as a 
nation, our hardest tests as a reasonable and self- 
governing people; but also young enough to catch 
inspiration from France’s renewal of the spirit 
instead of joining in England’s momentary mood 
of depression. 

Come, come, gentlemen! Things might be a 
great deal worse—and we might also make them 
a great deal better. Look at that strike, how it 
dwarfs the Lawrence one! And two sous apiece 
for aeroplanes for the army! 


An Appeal to Patriots 
Now, then, all aboard! Popular One-Dollar 
Subscription Fund for Publicity of the Shy and 


Retiring Colonel. Shall the People Rule? Say 
Yes, all True Patriots, and Come Up! Forward 


Subscriptions Immediately to Grorce W. Perkins, 
International Harvester Company, Wall Street, 


New York, or to Mepinn McCormick, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Special Prizes to Biggest Contributors! <A 


Mowing-machine to the First! A Reaper to the 
Second! Now is the Time to Make Hay while 
the Sun Shines! 


Mr. Root and the War Department 

Last week Mr. Roor stood up in the Senate (we 
quote the World’s despatch) and declared that the 
present policy of the War Department is revolution- 
ary; that a disposition was manifest to constant 
change from one thing to another, that all the safe 
rules of the military service were being abandoned. 
He announced his intention of opposing this upheaval. 
—HARPER’S WEEKLY, March 16, 1912. 


In following a Washington de patch to the 
World, dated March 8th, we seem to have been 
misled. What Senator Roor opposed in the Senate 
on that day was not the policy of the War De- 
partment, but certain legislative provisions in the 
army-appropriation bill. What he said is best 
given in his own words as they appear in the 
Congressional Record: 

Mr. President, as this subject is up, I shall take 
the opportunity to say, and I invite the attention of 
the chairman and the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to what I say, that that bill as it 
came from the House and was referred to the com- 
mittee is full of provisions that ought not to be 
there; full of provisions that ought not to be in any 
appropriation bill, provisions which reverse the set- 
tled military policy of the United. States, provisions 
which, if they are ever to be adopted, ought to be 
adopted as the result of the deliberate consideration 
of Congress upon substantive measures standing by 
themselves, instead of being forced through under the 
whip and spur of the necessity of an appropriation 
bill. They are provisions which were born of contro- 
versy and are not the result of the deliberate judg- 
ment of any one as to what ought to be done for the 
benefit of the military establishment of the United 
States. 


I want to be heard before any action is taken upon 
that bill in deliberate and detailed opposition to hav- 
ing legislation of the most important and radical 
character regarding the military establishment forced 
upon Congress in any such way as is proposed in 
the bill. 

We understand that the objections of Mr. Root 
to certain features of this bill, as set forth above, 
are shared by the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff, both of whom have protested against them 
in statements submitted early in January to 
Chairman Hay of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

It is a relief to find Mr. Roor and the War De- 
partment still apparently in close accord. 


Name, Please 
Senator Dixon is making a heroic fight against the 
tremendous odds of a powerful machine and— 
—GrorGE W. PERKINS. 


Wait a minute, G. W. Who built the machine? 


What General Wood Wants 

In an article in the April McClure’s General 
Woop tells what he wants for the army. He says 
we are spending a hundred millions a year for an 
army, and ought to have one, and have not got 
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one. We are entitled under present laws to have 
a hundred thousand soldiers. Deducting what are 
needed for garrison duty and our “foreign 
service,” we have about twenty-five thousand troops 
available to make the nucleus of a valuable and 
useful trained army here at home. These troops, 
General Woop says, are so scattered and so busy 
with unmilitary employments that it is impossible 
to train them as an army, and the essential parts 
of an army should be trained, and are trained in 
Europe. They are stationed in srfall detachments 
in a great number of posts and military reserva- 
tions, most of them entirely unnecessary, and 
nowadays absolutely useless for military pur- 
poses. In these posts small detachments of men 
are kept busy, largely with the care of real estate 
and the propulsion of lawn-mowers on grass in 
residential parks. Many of these posts were es- 
tablished in the West in times of Indian warfare 
that ended twenty years ago.. General Woop 
would sell off all that are no longer needed, would 
withdraw troops from lawn-mower service, and 
gather the main part of the army available for 
military exercises and instruction in about nine 
considerable posts, selected for their fitness to be 
military camps and for their nearness to railroad 
eenters. Then there would be enough men some- 
where to train in the larger details of military 
instruction, and what troops we have would be 
where they could be quickly concentrated at any 
point when they are needed. 

General Woop says this plan of concentration 
would save the government from six to ten millions 
a year, and would give the army a chance to be 
an army. 

It sounds like an eminently safe and sane plan. 
Tt will doubtless be fought by persons interested 
in maintaining useless posts for the benefits of the 
localities near them, but it ought to beat that 
sort of opposition and win on its merits. 


Adapted 

A Roman gentleman named Quintus Horatius 
FLaccus, writing an ode to the Ship of State for 
his old friend Marcrnas, remarked : 

Ship of the State beware! 

Hold fast the port. Cling to the friendly shore 

Lest sudden storms and whirling eddies bear 

Thy shattered hull to faithless seas once more. 

Horace was indeed a man of wondrous pre- 
vision, but why “whirling eddies”? Can it be 
that he meant “ whirling TepptEs ” ? 


As to Cardinals 
Marconi Wireless Despatch to the “ Sun.” 

Rome, via GLAcE Bay, March 2/st.—Major ARcHI- 
BALD Butt, aide-de-camp to President Tarr, accom- 
panied by Bishop Krnnepy, rector of the American 
College here, had an audience with the Pope to-day, 
and presented a letter from President Tarr thanking 
the Pontiff for the creation of three new American 
cardinals. The President wrote that this action was 
acceptable to Americans irrespective of their faitb, 
as Catholicism contributes to the welfare of the 
country. 

Well, well! Supposing all that is true, who is 
our President speaking for? 

Not altogether for us, certainly. 

It is not as our President that he sends his aide 
to thank the Holy Father for making some Amer- 
ican cardinals. No doubt it was sensible for the 
good Pope to do it, but it is not a matter that 
coneerns more than a fraction of the people of 
the United States, nor one, as we see it, that our 
President was in any way called upon to return 
our thanks for. 

It is true enough that the appointment of the 
American cardinals was generally acceptable. 
There is no objection to American cardinals if 
they behave as Cardinal Grppons has behaved this 
long time. His red hat has never made the least 
trouble, so far as we ever heard. These new hats 
that have come may not be so unobtrusive. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren seemed to be extremely 
pleased at their coming, and to feel somehow that 
rank had been conferred on their Church. They 
seemed to feel that the gentlemen, previously arch- 
bishops, who had been promoted are greater men, 
and should be generally recognized as greater men, 
since they received this new mark of papal appro- 
bation. The story came from Boston the other day 
that Cardinal O’ConnELL, being invited to a pub- 
lic dinner, ‘replied that if he went he must sit on 
the chairman’s right, since his rank as a prince 
of the Church entitled him to the.seat of honor, 
and he could not consent to yield it to the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

That was extraordinary, wasn’t it? If the story 
is true, it is to condole with Cardinal O’ConNneLL 
for attaining so inconvenient an altitude, which 
will compel him to decline dinners at which the 
Governor of Massachusetts will be present. 


o 


Except, perhaps, among some of the Catholics, 
cardinals will not have official rank as princes in 
this country. We do know the rank of 
“prince” here. It means nothing except, perhaps, 
in a visitor. The cardinals are distinguished and 
representative men, and will be honored as such, 
and they are doubtless good and useful men, 
and will be honored for that, but they won’t take 
rank as princes in the United States. 

And as to Governor Foss and Cardinal O’Con- 
NELL and the seat of honor, displeasing as it must 
be to any gentleman to claim for himself a seat 
that some other gentleman prefers, Governor Foss 
was right, of course, in feeling that in the State 
of Massachusetts the seat of honor always belongs 
to the Governor of Massachusetts, except when it 
is occupied by the President of the United States. 

There is no example the new cardinals ean bet- 
ter set than the example of humility and meekness. 
It is a Christian example, -and always needed. 
Princes or not, they are very eminent men, whom 
all conditions of men will be ready to honor. But 
they will be apt to be honored inversely to their 
claims. Precedence will be thrust upon them ex- 
cept where it is demanded; but when it is de- 
manded it will be found to rest solely on courtesy 
and good-will, and it will be refused when it seems 
necessary to refuse it. 


not 


Perhaps 

Five to one is the modest estimate of Roosr- 
VELT’s strength put forth by his astute managers, 
referring, of course, to Republicans throughout 
the country. But it seems that only the-one is 
likely to take part in electing delegates to Chi- 


cago. So the Will of the People may yet be 
thwarted. It is really quite bewildering. What’s 


the matter with the five? If they are so dead set 
on a third term, why in thunder don’t they get 
out and elect delegates to the-State and district 
conventions who in turn will elect Roosrver 
delegates to Chicago? The way is perfectly clear. 
Five or even two to one can rule if they want to. 
But perhaps they don’t. 


Tommyrot 

Brother Bryan seems to be haunted by a sus- 
picion that the Nebraska Democrats are going to 
send a Harmon delegation to Baltimore. Any- 
how, he threatens that if they do he won’t go as 
a delegate, but will attend as an outsider and 
fight Harmon to the death. 

Shall the people rule? That’s the question. 
Yes, says Bryan, if they vote as I direct at the 
primaries; but if they do not I will do everything 
in my power to subvert the expressed will of the 
majority. 

Same with Roosreverr. When Republicans in 
primaries elect his delegates, ipso facto the peo- 
ple rule. When they vote for Tart delegates, the 
people are “betrayed,” fraud is charged, fake 
contests are arranged, and the mouth is opened 
wide. 

Was ever such humbug? 


All Serene 

It looks as if HARPER’s WEEKLY had decided to 
wipe the Democratic national convention off its 
calendar of political events. But if the Baltimore 
hotelkeepers reduce rates the Democratic delegates 
may be able to cheer up even under the pall of 
Colonel HarveEy’s great silence—The Tribune. 

Be calm, brethren. Don’t rush to our defense. 
The old lady is only trying to get us serapping, 
and is mad because she can’t do it. Didn’t Brother 
Bryan himself say only the other day that it is 
going to be a “love feast” at Baltimore? It is, 
too—a lovely one, anyway. 


Appropriate, Anyhow 
We should like to hear Grorce HARvEY’s opinion 
of the houn’ dawg song.—Brockton Times. 
It’s not bad, especially in the original. Listen! 


Jedes mal ich in Dorfehen komm, 
Stossen die Jungens mein Hund herum. 
Nichts ist egal was sonst ‘sie thun, 
Sie diirfen nicht stossen mein Hund herum. 
Rather neat, eh? Fitting, too. Unele Cuamp 
speaks German. He’s from Mizzourah, you know. 


An Error 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT is serving as a juror in one of 
the courts in New York State.—Cleveland Leader. 


Oh no, he isn’t; nobody would have him. 


The Democratic Hope 
For standard-bearer of the G. 0. P.: 
Wim H. Tarr. 
For pall-bearer: 
Turopore Roosevet. 





Of the Northern and Southern 
Temperament in Poetry 


To one reared on the poetry of northern Europe, or 
say of Germany and England, there is always a slight 
sense of shock when he is first immersed in the poetry 
invented by the-Southern temperament. It is difficult 
to set down in black and white just where the diver- 
vence lies, and once it is set down the exceptions make 
as large a mass as the established rule itself. Still, 
it seems to be true that men in warm climes accept the 
material facts of life with mere conviction and less 
questioning than do the dreamers of the North. They 
take the beauty, the joy, and the fragrance of the 
earth as facts good in themselves, and they speculate 
hardly at all as to whence they come or whither they 
In the same unquestioning way they accept 
itself a pleasurable. matter and not one to 
call for any accounting of itself. 

The Northern sense of life and love is inextricably 
inwoven with the sense of death. If we describe spring 
we can never away with the mention of “the bare, 
ruined choirs where once the sweet birds sang.” We 
have ever the haunting sense of the fruitless husk 
und the fugitive flower. If we write. of love we re- 
member those “million ’d accidents” that creep in 
“twixt 


be leading. 
love as in 


Vows, 


‘Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things.” 


\nother distinct diflerence is that no English or Ger- 
man poet (except RtcHarp WAGNER) has ever written 
freely of the physical side of love or beauty. SHAKE- 
indeed, but with Northern re- 


SPEARE wrote of both 
straint. Urtne wrote of. both, but he was not a 
German; he was a Jew. Rosserrr wrote exquisitely 


of both, but he was an Italian. SwiINBuRNE wrote of 
hoth, but always with the keenest sense of the illusion 
and the evanescence of life. 

Take the first famous volume of Poems and Ballads, 
” one finds the creed: 


and in the “ Laus Veneris 


“This bitter love is sorrow in all lands, 
Draining of eyelids, wringing of drenched hands, 
Sighing of hearts, and filling up of graves. 


In the “ Hymn to Proserpine” he assures us that 


‘Laurel is green for a season and love is sweet for a 
day.” 
To Félise he sings in, perhaps, the most exquisite 
song he sang at all: 


“So this thing is and must be so, 
for man dies and love also dies.” 


Kears’s treatment contains a few vulgar references 
to Fanny, which are just what one might expect from 
an apotheeary’s assistant. Poor SHELLEY never got 
his feet down on the earth for a moment, and his head 
was hopelessly in the clouds on all such matters. Now 
set this attitude of questioning and distrust against 
such a distinctively Southern type of poetry as the 
‘Song of Songs which is Solomon’s.” It is not only 
the form which gives! us a sort of shock in reading it, 
although the use of symbolism where we use simile 
and metaphor is utterly disconcerting at first. But 
the Northern. conscience, the reformer, the Puritan, 
the Protestant in us revolts at such naive accept- 
unce of the joyous moment. There is not in the entire 
poem a hint of spirituality or an echo of the sense 
that the slighter loves are no more enduring than the 
springtime and its flowers. Purity there is both in 
the general concept and in the definite utterance, as 
the repeated caution of the chorus to the daughters 
that ‘ve stir not up nor awaken love 
and in the symbolism of the song of 


of Jerusalem 
until it please,” 
the lover himself: 


* A varden inclosed is my sister, my bride, 
A spring shut up. 


A fountain sealed.” 


But nowhere is there a hint of trouble or of ques- 
tioning the value of life. The dream the 
Shulamite— 


song of 


*T was asleep, but my heart waked ’?— 


describes only the momentary trouble that invades life 
when it is se good, the fear of loss that must haunt our 
troubled dreams; and nowhere is the sense of youth 
and beauty more penetrating than in the lovely spring 
song in which the bride expresses her longing to re- 
turn frem the court to the pastoral scenes, where, 
disguised as a shepherd, she first met her royal lover. 


* Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field, 
Let us lodge in the village, 
Let us get up early to the vineyard. 


Let us see whether the vine hath budded 
And the tender grape appear 
And the pomegranates be in flower.” 


The last song of the Shulamite, which is the song 
of a wife and no longer that of a maid, still has the 
sense of the vahie and stability of life: 


‘Set me as a seal upon thy heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm, 
For love is strony as death.” 


It is odd that the Indian ““S.»g¢ of Songs” has a 
point of view much nearer that of ¢ + Northern Euro- 
lo be sure, the god Krishna «+ ‘nred earth- 
ward by spring impulses and forgets tus heavenly 


allegiance. 


Dean 
pean, 
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The maiden sings: 
“T know where Krishna tarries in these early days 

of spring, 

When every wind from warm Malay brings fragrance 
on its wing, 

Brings fragrance stolen far away 
the clove 

In jungles where the bees hum and the Koil flutes 


X 
from thickets of 


her love. 

He dances with the dancers, with damsels many 
an one, 

All in the budding springtime when ’tis sad to be 


alone. 


“T know how Krishna passes these hours of blue 

and gold. 

When parted lovers sigh to meet and greet and once 
more hold 

Hand fast in 
Vakul tree 

Droops downward from an hundred blooms, in every 
bloom a bee; 

Ile is dancing with the dancers to a laughter-moving 
tone 

In the soft, awakening springtime when—who can 
live alone?” 


hand; and every branch upon the 


ut however enticing the long descriptive song of 
Krishna’s heaven-forgetful delights, the chorus arises 
to comment and reproves his witless days and wasted 
nights, his false pleasures and rash passions. The very 
zephyrs conspire against him and send a darted sting 
into his breast in a sudden yearning for things higher 
than laughing, toying, dreaming an earthly spring 
away. And the chorus teaches: 


“ Ah, human creatures, 
Even. your fantasies are teachers: 
Mighty Love makes sweet in seeming 
Kiven Krishna’s woodland dreaming. 
Mighty love sways all alike 
From self to selflessness.” 


Then the chorus introduces a theme 
among English poets—namely : 


most common 


“Pain of pleasure not yet won, 
ain of journeys never done; 
Pain of toiling without gaining: 
Pain, *mid gladness, of still paining.” 
Even the higher love personified in Radha calls to 
the divine lover: 

“O dancer, strip thy peacock crown away— ° 
Rise! thou whose forehead is the star of day 
With beauty for its silver halo set.” 

She grieves that he could mistake “so little for so 
much,” “the lighter for the graver passions.” — More- 
ever, quite unlike the Hebrew pastoral, Krishna re- 
pents his earthly leves and returns to the heavenly 
one. . 

This Indian element of life and love having value 
only as they become diffusive and emerge into some- 
thing greater than individuality has much more nearly 
a counterpart in the Christian religion than the 
Hebrew idyl. 

In Omar the attempt to make this life and its loves 
suffice is attended by a pessimism as black as LEo- 
PARDI’s. In untainted Southern poetry, such as Sor- 
oMON’s, such as the Italian Renaissance poetry, such 
as CHAUCER’S at the springtime of English thought 
and feeling, there is no sense that earth is not adequate 
to every need of the human creature, no suggestion 
that romantic feeling is of its own nature short-lived 
and must die either into faithful affection or revulsion 
or indifference. 

Perhaps such an attitude, with its naive faith in 
life as life, may be as useful as our romantic regrets 
and speculations. 





Correspondence 


CENTRAL BANK AND NATIONAL RESERVE 
Cuarceston, S. C., February 19, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—In your issue of the 17th inst., under the 
caption “Is the N. R. A. a Central Bank?” Mr. Frank- 
lin Escher, replying to Mr. J. E. Morris, writes: “The 
term ‘central bank’ is an elastic one capable of a 
wide variety of definition.” Without explaining what 
particular definition of the term he may have in mind, 
if any, he proceeds to argue in a roundabout manner 
tc the conclusion that the N.R. A.is not a central 
bank. All of this is rather specious and not in ae- 
cord with Mr. Escher’s usual fairness and clear-headed 
thinking. The term “central bank” as ordinarily 
understood and as quite generally used in recent dis- 
cussions of the currency question means a bank of 
issue—that is, a bank having the power and authority 
to issue its own notes, or promises to pay, as currency 
for use by other banks. In this sense the N. R. A. 
would be a central bank, and it is idle to attempt to 
deny it. 

Mr. Escher also writes: “ There is no central bank 
in Europe or anywhere else which in function or 
organization parallels the proposed National Reserve 
Association.” The difference is not so wide as these 
words would imply. As a matter of fact, the N. R. A. 
is a rather fair copy of the Bank of England, which 
is a central bank. It would practically exercise the 
same functions and in organization it differs essential- 
ly only in the fact that its shareholders cannot be 
individuals, but must be banking corporations holding 
a limited number of shares. There are, of course, 
other differences; but it is not the way in which an 
institution is organized, but the functions it exercises 
on which will rest the decision as to whether it is a 
central bank or not. 

Why should the advocates of the N. R. A. deny the 
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evident fact that it would be a central bank? All 
intelligent students of finance are agreed that an 
elastic and safe currency which would be recognized 
as such all over this country can only be supplied 
by an institution exercising the functions of a central 
bank. The question before the people is simply this: 
Shall an institution having the exclusive right to issue 
bank-notes, the vast power to raise and lower interest 
rates, to contract and expand the currency, be a semi- 
private institution, as would be the N. R. A., or shall 
it be an institution owned and controlled absolutely 
by the government? 

This great question, of such vital importance to the 
welfare of the country, should be discussed frankly 
and honestly and not be obscured by _hair-splitting 
arguments concerning matters of little importance. 

In my judgment, a few simple amendments to the 
National Bank Act would give us the most efficient 
and equitable currency system in the world. The gov- 
ernment alone should continue to issue all paper 
money. I an, sir, 

Max KEHLHOF. 


The great vital difference between a central-bank 
system and the system we shall have when the National 
Reserve Association is established is this: 

Wherever a central-bank system is in force (as in 
England, France, and Germany) everything financial 
revolves around the central bank. The central bank 
came first. ‘The system as it exists to-day was then 
built up around it. The great European central banks 
at most times absolutely dominate the respective 
markets in which they are located. 

The proposed National Reserve Association won’t 
dominate anything—won’t have the power. It will not 
(like the Bank of England or the Reichsbank) be the 
nucleus of a system. It will simply be superimposed 
upon the American system as it already exists. 

A real central-bank system might be called a 
financial monarchy. ‘The proposed National Reserve 
Association system is rather a financial republie.— 
FRANKLIN ESCHER. 


SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE 
Sroux City, Ia., February 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,.—We are advised that the expense of the Post- 
office Department for last year was about $237,000,000, 
and that second-class matter furnished over sixty-five 
per cent. of the paid tonnage, and that the publishers’ 
of second-class matter contributed less than four 
per cent. of above expense, or less than $9,000,000, 
causing a loss to the department of over $66,000,000. 
This information comes through the One Cent Letter 
Postage Association. I feel sure that you are abso- 
lutely fair-minded in this proposition, and if there 
are any of these figures which are incorrect would be 
very glad indeed to have you so advise. We are in 
favor of the one-cent postage, provided we can pro- 
cure same fairly and honestly, and if the information 
given above is correct it would seem that the second- 
class matter was loading up the department very 
heavily. 

I am, sir, 
Hanrorp Propuce COMPANY. 

J. H. WuirreMore, Treasurer. 


We believe the figures you quote are about right. 
It is proposed to double the present rate on second- 
elass matter. That would help matters.—Eprror. 





The Recall 


Or course they approve “ The Recall,” one and all. 
It isn’t mere whim 
In Ted, Gifford. and Jim, 
To waken the echoes in highway and hall 
On behalf of Recall, 
in sunlight and glim. 
Were you on the shelf 
You'd do it yourself! 
Just look at the thing and decide what you'd do 
Had it happened to you 
When you thought you’d a 
That nobody could pinch 
On a soft, easy snap for the rest of your days, 
With no one entitled to question your ways; 
And then in a trice 
To slip up on the ice, 
And find yourself hurled 
Out into the world, 
All jobless, forlorn, 
And treated with scorn, 
Where once as a darling, all scented and curled, 
You’d sat on a throne 
All your own! 


cinch 


Suppose you had sat in the seat of: the great 
And ruled with high hand the affairs of the State, 
And come to believe that the house, and the chair, 
The cellar, the roof, and the furniture there, 
Forever were yours, lock, barrel, and stave. 
The grass, and the green-sward, piazza, and pave, 
And then, while you went on an innocent hunt 
For monkey, gorilla, and wild elephunt, 
Another came by, 
With a cold, icy eye, 
And sat in your chair, and slept in your shack, 
And kicked the old hat you had left on the rack 
With both of his feet 
Out into the street; 
And when you came back from the junglesome rout, 
Refused to get out, 
And there, in your place, 
Called you “ Ex!”—to your face? 
My! Wouldn’t you bawl 
For a speedy recall! 
To get your hat back 
On the hook on the rack, 
With a blim, and a blam, and a buff, and a biff-- 
Like Teddy, and Jimmie, and dear little Giff! 
Horace Dopp Gastit. 
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HAVING A BULLY TIME 
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may seem strange to some of you 
that a man should be willing so soon 
to leave the sheltered quietude of a 
great bereavement to come to a 
? meeting like this. 


ic if Vy Two reasons have brought me here. 
VMGenSY) The first is the conviction that our 
eWrals 
IFAC STUN A 










best refuge from the selfishness of 
personal grief lies in the perform- 
ance of human duties—especially of those which, like 
the present, are laid upon us by affection and loyalty. 
The second is the knowledge that this task, which 
you have confided to me, carries with it the oppor- 
tunity-—nay, the just necessity—of bearing witness to 
these consoling and strengthening Christian beliefs 
and hopes which are a light in all sorrow, an_in- 
spiration in all duty, and which burned with clear, 
steady, upward-pointing flame in the heart of our 
venerable friend, John Bigelow. These are the two 
reasons Which impel me to begin my work again with 
the making of his memorial address, in the brave 
comradeship of the Century. Perhaps I should not 
speak of them, even here, but for the fact that they 
ave part and parcel of avhat should most simply and 
surely be said in this address itself. 

John Bigelow was born on November 25, 1817, at the 
village which is now called Malden, on the shores of 
the Hudson River, between Kingston and Catskill. 
The love of that noble stream ran through his life; 
beside it he built his country residence, “ The Squir- 
rels”; and one of his latest publie utterances was a 
fervid, almost fiery, letter to the people, in connection 
with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration of 1909, urging 
that the only fine and fitting way to honor the memory 
of those men would be to protect the waters of their 
river from pollution and its banks from desecration, 
that it might flow brightly and bravely to the sea, 
“ready to appease the hunger and thirst, of millions.” 
There was always something concrete and. practical 
in the idealism of John Bigelow. 

The same homely, concrete quality marks the boy- 
hood chapter in his Retrospections of an Active Life. 
ile makes you see lis birthplace, the old farm-house, 
lighted by tallow-dips, warmed by huge wood-fires, 
with its big kitchen, its spinning-wheels and tubs of 
geldenrod dye, its cask of soft soap in the wood- 
shed, and its cellar crammed with all sorts of pro- 
visions, “the very stomach of the house.” He takes 
vou with him, driving the cows to pasture, and into 
the snake-haunted Eden of a certain strawberry- 
meadow, where he was duly punished for picking fruit 
on Sunday, and over the river to a dull school at 
Sharon, and back again to his native district-school, 
which he says was “the only school in which I was 
conscious of having received any thorough or con- 
scientious instruction from my teachers.” He gives 
you a glimpse of a spelling-match, a country circus, the 
disastrous consequences of his first cigar, his first at- 
tempt to commend himself to a little girl by putting 
on his Sunday-clothes on a week-day. He shows you 
his father’s big country-store by the river, and the 
sloops that carried its multifarious trade, and the 






father himself, six-feet-four of rugged manhood, a 
Bible Christian and a convinced Presbyterian, but 


withal a good provider, a careful farmer, and shrewd 
trader, “ not ascetical, but always cheerful and sen- 
sible,’ a very human sort of Puritan and good to live 
with. Such homes as this were favorable starting- 
places for young Americans. 

Young Bigelow spent three years at a college in 
Hartford without getting any good, and finished his 
course at Union College without getting any harm. 
The contact with his Professors Potter and Proudfit no 
doubt increased that interest in Ancient History and 
in the classics which remained through life an im- 
portant factor in his intellectual growth. 

In his eighteenth year he left home to study law, 
starting with a firm at Hudson, where he used to 
sweep out the oflicee before breakfast, and then going 
to New York, where he began making those friendships 
of the reval kind which are only possible to one who 
has himself a royal spirit. There was first the good- 
fellowship of the Column—the Lawrences, Robertsons, 
Daniel Seymour, Van Winkle, Charles Eames, Parke 
Godwin, Evarts, Alonzo Clark, and others—whose sil- 
ver symbol of fraternity was given by the hands of 
Bigelow, the last survivor, into the keeping of the 
Century Club in 1901, Then there were relations of 
special intimacy and influence, among which the first 
place must be given to his friendships with William 
Cullen Bryant, Charles O’Conor, and Samuel J. Tilden. 
\fter that comes the long list of men who were brought 
into relation with him by a common interest in public 
iffairs—Sumner, Preston King, Seward, E. D. Morgan, 
Cobden, John Bright, William Hargreaves, Laboulaye, 
Montalambert—it would be impossible to name them 
all. No man was ever richer in the fruits of human 
intercourse than John Bigelow, for in this kind he 
was both a generous giver and a grateful receiver. 

Plutarch tells us that Plato, at the close of his life, 
found cause for thankfulness in three things: that 
he had been born a man, not a beast; that he was born 
a Greek, not a barbarian; and that he was born a con- 
temporary of Sophocles. John Bigelow was one of 
Plutarch’s men, and I think he would have put his 
reasons for thanksgiving thus: that I was born a man; 
that IT was born an American; that I was born a 
contemporary of Bryant. For the character and genius 
of this illustrious friend he cherished the most sincere 
reverence. He tells us that, long after their daily 
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intercourse was terminated, it was his custom to test 
what he had done, or proposed to do, by asking him- 
self: “ How would Mr. Bryant act under similar cir- 
cumstances?” “IT rarely applied this test,” he adds, 
“without receiving a clear and_ satisfactory an- 
swer.” 

But let us come back to the young limb of the law 
taking his first steps in little old New York. Admitted 
to the bar in 1838, he made respectable but not rapid 
progress in his profession, helping both ends to meet by 
a little teaching in a girls’ school and by writing 
literary articles for the reviews and political articles 
for the newspapers. His first public appointment was 
as an inspector of the State Prison at Sing Sing, in 
which position he did good work for reform. In 1846 
tie alleged war with Mexico inaugurated the real con- 
flict between Slavery.and Freedom. Mr, Bigelow took 
his part with that section of the Democracy known 
as the Free-Soil party, of which Martin Van Buren, 
Silas Wright, and Samuel J. Tilden were leaders. Mr. 
Bigelow’s force as a writer increased as his interest 
in national affairs grew more intense. In 1848 he 
was invited to join Mr. Bryant in the ownership and 
editing of The Evening Post, the ablest organ of the 
Free-soil Democracy. Mr. Charles O’Conor, although 
belonging to the other wing of the party, generously 
indorsed the notes which were necessary to finance the 
arrangement. Thus Mr. Bigelow entered upon the most 
active and strenuous period of his labors and worked 
as a fighting editor from 1848 till 1861, when he sold 
his interest in the paper and resigned his chair to Mr. 
Parke Godwin. 

Of the policy of the Post during those years we have 
his own description. “The questions we had to dis- 
cuss, happily for me, were mainly moral questions. We 
were for freedom against slavery, which was the piece 
de résistance from year in to year out. We were the 
leading, if not the only champion of a revenue tariff 
as against a protective tariff in all the Northern 
States. We hunted with almost reckless audacity 
every base or selfish influence that was brought to bear 
either upon legislation or administration. Hence, al- 
though we always professed to be Democrats and to 
preach what we regarded as the genuine principles of 
popular sovereignty, we were never regarded as part 
of the machine, and rarely were even as tolerant of it 
as perhaps at times we might well have been.” 

Precisely so. Not only toward “the machine” but 
toward other objects and adversaries Mr. Bigelow’s 
early and middle manner sometimes betrayed traces of 
intolerance that bordered on acerbity. He was not an 
easy-going man, nor by nature soft-spoken. His dis- 
position was sanguine; his temper a distinct conductor 
of ardent heat; his will strong to the point of ob- 
stinacy. Doubtless the temptations of an editor’s irre- 
sponsible power, of which he wrote so feelingly in his 
Life of Bryant, may have led him into some of those 
errata that he deplored as inseparable from the con- 
duct of frail and ignorant humanity. But all this 
only makes it the more remarkable and praiseworthy 
that his later manner should be so marked by con- 
sideration and urbanity that he became to us the very 
type and model of the high courtesy which, by way of 
sad confession, we call “ old-fashioned.” A gentleman, 
[ take it, is one who is not incapable of wrath, but 
capable of learning to control it, and who, for reasons 
of good-will, sets his intelligence to avoid equally the 
giving and the taking of offense. 

But the years preceding the Civil War were hot times 
in which the offense abounded. Through all that heat 
and turbulence and confusion, The Evening Post held 
forth steadily, if not always serenely, to its moral 
principles, and rendered great service in inspiring and 
guiding the independent Democrats whose courage and 
self-sacrificing loyalty made possible the foundation 
of the Republican party, the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the preservation of the Union. 

It was during his journalistic period that three 
great good fortunes came to Mr. Bigelow; first, the 
beginning of his happy domestic life by his marriage 
with Miss Jane Poulteney in 1850; second, the com- 
mencement of his life as an author in 1852, with a 
volume called Jamaica in 1850; or the Effect of Sia- 
teen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony; third, the 
recovery of his faith in the Bible through an acquaint- 
ance in 1853 with the works of that wondrous inter- 
preter, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

In August, 1861, President Lincoln appointed him 
to the American consulship in Paris, with the idea, 
as explained by Secretary Seward, that he should give 
special attention to the press in France, and to the 
formation of public opinion favorable to the United 
States. A better man for such a task could not have 
been discovered or invented. Mr. Bigelow was a 
representative of the Spirit of America in the sense 
that he gave a personal impression of the qualities 
that created the Revolution and the Republic: self- 
reliance, fair play, energy, love of the common order, 
and desire of individual development. These he em- 
bodied with a singular charm of simplicity and dignity 
in France during our Civil War, even as Franklin had 
embodied them with a like charm during our Revolu- 
tion. The services of these two persons of native dis- 
tinction and shrewdness—the one, in winning the alli- 
ance of France in our struggle for Liberty; the other, 
in preventing the hostility and interference of France 
in our struggle for Union—were of a value so inesti- 
mable that it is difficult to measure between them. If 
Rigelow’s task was easier than Franklin’s by reason 
of the greater national resources and powers which 
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supported it, at the same time it was more difficult by 
just so much as the character of Louis XVI. was more 
sincere, generous, and noble than the character of Na- 
poleon III. It was a fascinating turn of fortune that 
Bigelow was able, at the close of his French residence, 
to recover for his country the manuscript of F'ranklin’s 
Autobiography, and to publish the editio princeps of 
the correct text of that extraordinary little book, the 
first American classic. 

In April, 1865, he was appointed by Lincoln to suc- 
ceed the late W. L. Dayton as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipetentiary to the Court of France, 
in which office President Johnson continued him until 
his resignation in September, 1866. His work in con- 
nection with the French occupation of Mexico and the 
preposterous but none the less dangerous schemes in- 
volved in what he called “The Chromo Empire” of 
Maximilian, was done with a firm, delicate, and mas- 
terly hand. “He conveyed warnings to Napoleon and 


his rather sky-rockety ministers without making 
threats. He encouraged the government at Washington 


to wait with dignity for the inevitable débdcle of the 
Franco-Austrian house-of-cards, rather than to plunge 
rashly into a superfluous war in Mexico. He stood in 
Europe solidly, but not stolidly, for the truth that the 
United States were really reunited to remain a Repub- 
lican world-power with which it would not be wise 
for any nation unjustly to interfere. 

His letters and sayings of about this period are 
full of pithy eloquence and home-spun wit. For in- 
stance, he says to Napoleon’s Foreign Minister, “ It 
is as idle to suppose that you can disregard a great 
national feeling as that you can annihilate a particle 
of matter.” To R. H. Dana he writes, “I hope you 
will do what you can to prevent the country getting 
into a false position about Mexico and converting a 
sentiment into a policy.” To Seward: “There is a 
way of saying that you won’t be bullied that amounts 
to bullying.” Of a certain bishop: “He is one of 
those who are for all the freedoms when they serve the 
Church and against them when they don’t.” Of Presi- 
dent Johnson beginning his conflict with Congress: 
“T wish he had found means to plow around this 
stump instead of running smack into it.” Of the ap- 
proach of the Austro-Prussian War: “ Europe is going 
to war as people sometimes go to the brandy bottle 
to get rid of their own domestic troubles, and with a 
prospect of the’ same success.” 

Still more clearly do Mr. Bigelow’s natural sagacity 
and power of just estimation come out in his sketch 
of the character of his honored chief, Secretary Seward, 
and in his appreciation of President Lincoln. ‘ The 
greatness of Lincoln must be sought for in the con- 
stituents of his moral nature. I do not know that 
history has made a record of the attainment of any 
corresponding eminence by any other man who so 
habitually, so constitutionally, did to others as he 
would have them do to him. He was not a learned 
man. But the spiritual side of his nature was so 
highly organized that it rendered superfluous much 
of the experience which to most men is indispensable— 
the choicest prerogative of genius. In the ordinary 
sense of the word, Lincgln was not a statesman. The 
issues presented to the people at the Presidential 
election of 1860 were, to a larger extent, moral 
questions, humanly speaking, than were those pre- 
sented at any other Presidential election. . . . Looking 
back upon the administration, and upon all the | 
blunders which, from a worldly point of view, Lin- 
coln and his advisers seemed to have made, and then 
passing to consider the results of that administration, 

. we realize that we had what above all things we 
most needed, a President who walked by faith and not 
by sight; who did not rely upon his own compass, but 
followed a cloud by day and a fire by night, which he 
had learned to trust implicitly.” ‘ 

After Mr. Bigelow’s return to America, he was ap- 
pointed by his friend Governor Tilden, in 1875, as a 
member of the Commission which broke up the crooked 
Canal Ring of New York. In the same year he was 
elected Secretary of State. With these two excep- 
tions his life, from 1867 to 1911, was withdrawn from 
political office and devoted to public service. 

Neither his literary labors nor his fond occupa- 
tion with his country estate, “The Squirrels,” pre- 
cluded him from other activities, useful to the com- 
munity, and especially to the great city in whose 
imperial future he was an enthusiastic believer. He 
went, at the request of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to make a careful inspection of the Panama 
Canal. He served as an original trustee of the rich 
Tilden Bequest and promoted its consolidation with 
the Lenox and Astor Foundations and the building of 
the New York Public Library, of which he became . 
President. He was the animating and guiding spirit 
of that committee of the Century Association which 
last year adorned the city with a noble statue of 
Bryant, the poet-citizen. From 1906 until his death 
he was the honored President of the Century. 

Thus he waited, not idly but busily, not fearfully 
but bravely, in the confidence of a certain faith, in 
the comfort of a reasonable religious and holy hope, 
for the coming of the great change, the great libera- 
tion, the great promotion from an active life to a 
redeemed immortality of service. So John Bigelow 
passed away on December 19, 1911: 


“His twelve long sunny hours 
Bright to the edge of ‘arkness: then the calm 
Repose of twilight and a crown of stars!” 





















VERY day in the year some hun- 
dreds of persons, plainly clothed, of 
non-committal expression, but with 
an unmistakable air of knowing 
what they are about, enter the pub- 
lic library, quietly request some 
definite book, magazine, or news- 
Ay paper, read it, and go out again. 
~ These persons are always readily 
distinguistable owing to their lack of eccentric stig- 
mata. There is no likelihood of confusing any of 
them with the more or less strongly individualized 
figure of the scholar professionally bent on research; 





nor with the hurried, eager, self-centered student: nor 
with the inarticulate sightseer of languid, half- 
resentful step and patiently rolling eye; nor with 


the industrious young men and women employed by 
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The one outrage he will not 
condone is an “ unhappy ending ”’ 


the editors of encyclopedias; nor yet with that al- 
ways considerable class of leisurely patrons who value 
a public building in proportion to its calorific proper- 
ties and whose only object is to keep warm. Distinct 
from all these, the visitors that have been mentioned 
fit into but one category. ‘They are, in a word, aver- 
age readers. 

The public library is like a great loose-meshed net 
placed in a multitudinously frequented channel. It 
does not so much lure the reader as intercept his 
progress. He is bound to pass through its doors; 
and, passing through, he is bound to- pause and read. 
Furthermore—and this is the really interesting point 
—he is bound to choose the character of his reading 
and to choose with an unfettered freedom that no 
other conditions make possible. There is not a hint 
nor a shadow to prejudice his choice. No authority, 
domestic, civil, or religious is at his elbow. Even 
the traditions of his family center-table are- inopera- 
tive. Practically any volume that he may call for 
he can obtain. What, with these incomparable facili- 
ties, does the average reader actually read? 

The question is of some moment. There is not one 
of us who remains unaffected by the supposed prefer- 
ences and limitations of this plain, modest person 
who so steadfastly goes his own deliberate gait. For 
most of the books that we read are not written, as we 
know, for us, the discriminating and the enlightened. 
If they were they would be written very differently. 
They are written for the average reader. The author, 
who is sometimes quite plaintive about it, would 
have things otherwise if he could; he would like 
nothing better than to write for himself and for us. 
The publisher, if he were only free, would delightedly 
alter conditions. But it is the average reader who 
buys the books, and it is the logic of the trade that 
he would not buy them if they were different by a 
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jot. Therefore it is plain that it is he whose unspoken 
stipulations must be met, whose unformulated desires 
must be surmised, whose unconscious preferences must 
be cast into an unalterable mold. 

For, as we all know, that conception of the average 
reader to which such world-wide deference is paid is 
no mere featureless product of the arithmetician’s 
diligence. Once boldly divined, then gradually clothed 
with attributes and with authority, he has come to 
have the vivid character of a popular deity. Belief 
in him is a matter as to which we are all unim- 
aginatively orthodox. No heretic has dared to deny 
the force that inspires and regulates the greater part 
of published literature, and the hardest-headed op- 
ponent of the intangible tamely accepts this unverifi- 
able fantasy. Moreover, as our human custom is, the 
earliest myths concerning the creature have long since 
frozen into dogma, and the very limitations of the 
ancient notion have been persistently wreathed with 
idolatry. Occult knowledge of the unknown being has 
been said to exist;. but this has notoriously been the 
property of the hereditary priesthood of publishers. 
However, as the years have gone by, certain bits of 
their secret lore have inevitably leaked out. Legend 
gg it, for instance, that the average reader is strong- 
ly, almost unbelievably conservative; that his staple 
diet is innocuous romance; and that the object of his 
main abhorrence, the one outrage he will not condone, 
is an “ unhappy ending.” 

These quaint old sayings may be true or they may 
not. The weakness in the. position of those who repeat 
them is that so little attempt has been made to square 
superstition with reality. It is surely reasonable to 
inquire whether the tyrant, whose alleged requirements 
those who combine to produce the printed page have 
striven so heroically to meet, does, after all, read 
what he is supposed to read and like what he is 
supposed to like. And there is no reason why the 
inquiry should not be literal rather than speculative. 
It is not necessary to regard him as a bogy when 
he is in the flesh within our very reach and may be 
trapped, studied, and even photographed with no dif- 
ficulty whatever. Opportunities for observing his 
habits and tastes are indeed so rich that one would 
suppose the great reading-halls must be thronged at 
times (as perhaps they are) with publishers’ emis- 
saries alertly making it their business to discover 
and report what the average reader reads when no 
guardian is at hand to arrange his predigested food 
with the customary succulent additions. 

It has to be admitted that the first impression of 
the average reader’s sanely modeled head and self- 
respecting though unaggressive shoulders, as he is 
for the first time identified and pursued, tends to 
weaken a lifelong belief in his ignorance, stubborn- 
ness, and sentimentality. Still, exteriors may be mis- 
leading, and in the interests of exact knowledge it is 
well to follow him. Nothing is more likely than that 
you will find him seizing, with no hesitation, even 


> with a kind of appealing hunger, a thick and designed- 


ly unpopular review. You do not hastily conclude 
from this that the average reader longs to breakfast 
on philosophy and dine on esthetics. You interpret 
his aetion as a symptom of cerebral anemia caused 
by insufficiently robust mental diet, and you enter- 
tain the first kindly feeling for the average reader 
that has ever quickened your pulse. You begin to 
suspect that he is not understood and that he has 
no possible way of making himself understood. In- 
trigued afresh by his curiously helpless plight, you 
follow him to the department where books are given 
out for circulation. 

Here you notice first that he does not pause at the 
desk to ask the librarian to produce something that 
is in the popular and special sense “good.” It has 
been’ supposed that the average reader always makes 
this request. Upon this you recall that the lists of 
books most in demand at the public libraries by no 
means coincide with those of the “ best-selling ” novels, 
and you wonder if the average reader’s appetite for 
sentimental fiction has not been exaggerated and if 
some, at least, of the stories so copiously written for 
and at him have not overshot the mark. What is 
likely to happen is that he neglects fiction altogether, 
and, going to the shelves devoted to popular science, 
takes down a volume on engineering or aeronautics. 
Or that he joins the always rather congested group 
that gathers about the volumes on religion and phi- 
losophy. If it isn’t the average reader himself who 
so patiently wears out the books of Herbert Spencer 
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and Professor William James, it is some one with 
only a little more than his curiosity and sincerity 

This sincerity he reveals further by making no 
request for books of a purely literary interest. At a 
book written about a book he has never been known 
so much as to glance. For essays of whatever kind, 
for all prose not merely the vehicle of a story or an 
argument, he has blank indifference. Plays he usually 
neglects. In classics generally he has but a_ luke- 
warm interest, although, as he is willing to read his- 
tory, this does not mean that he restricts himself to 
the contemporaneous. 

Toward one other class of books he has, rather un- 
expectedly, a negative attitude. Works on economics 
and sociology plainly do not allure him at all. These 
volumes are, it is true, in continual demand, but for 
the most part by readers of foreign birth and train- 
ing distinguishable at a glance. It is characteristic 
of the native-born that his hunger is for fact and 
that he does not disturb himself overmuch with theory. 
The troublous social questions that make the average 
reader’s own existence so unsettled a thing he dogs 
not need to read about; his placid American mind 
is already comfortably made up. Nothing would 
embarrass him more than to admit any indecision as 
to debatable issues of this order. 

Watch the average reader for days—and you can 
watch him as much as you please, for he is too devoid 
of self-consciousness to heed you—and you will come 
to the conclusion that he is neither unintelligent nor 
Hag eo sentimental, as slander has insisted, 
ut that he is, above all things, superlatively healthy- 


minded. He is not of those who read books critically 


as literature, nor of those who absorb them in sooth- 
His desires are 
what life is, 


ing draughts as a narcotic. 


mainly 
three: first, to know 


which leads him 





Housekeepers are obliged to accomplish their 
reading under conditions of greater difficulty 


to read science; second, to know what life means, 
which takes him to religion and philosophy; and 
third, to know how life may be intensified, wherefore 
he reads romance. 

Always, of course, he likes a genuinely good and 
original story, little as he may care for dabbling in 
inanities. And when such a story has been secured 
he reads it to the end in the most unjaded and eager 
fashion. There is no evidence that he ever halts 
midway to assert his own stereotyped preferences and 
to demand that the story be concluded according to 
some dull pattern in havitual use. He is not bent 
on being hored and he does not disdain excellence. He 
is known to have read Tolstoy and Stevenson and 
Balzac, 























Five hundred trucks of coal stored at Grimsby in anticipation of the failure of supplies after the closing of the mines 























A pennyworth of coal for a poor London customer Housekeepers with pails of coal gathered from the culm-heaps 





























How shopkeepers in the Welsh coal-mining districts regard the outlook. During the strikes last year savage riots occurred and shops were freely looted 


ENGLAND’S FURNACE GOES OUT . 


NEARLY A MILLION COAL-MINERS WENT OUT ON STRIKE IN GREAT BRITAIN ON MARCH IST, AND WITHIN A WEEK FIVE TIMES THAT NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WERE THROWN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT THROUGH THE CLOSING OF MILLS AND FACTORIES OWING TO THE FAILURE OF TIE COAL SUPPLY. AT THE DATE OF WRITING, 
THE STRIKE PERSISTS, AND IT IS BELIEVED THAT THE GOVERNMENT WILL INTRODUCE A MINIMUM WAGE BILL TO PLACATE THE WORKERS 
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WWLENOPLy) MILLION miners, as I write, are 
Wrest out on strike all over the United 
MY S\N Kingdom; the coal industry, which 

ay Waits is the life-blood of all other indus- 
ve PN!) tries, is at a standstill; the nation 
i» enters on a crisis which, if it were 
CON to be prolonged, would mean the 


paralysis of social and business life ; 
mills and factories are everywhere 
closing down or working on half-time—in either case 
adding to the volume of unemployment; the railroads 
are already cutting their service in two; the private 
householder is beginning to wonder whether in a week 
or two he may not be as much cut off from supplies 
and provisions as though he were in a_ beleaguered 
city. The government, having failed or apparently 
failed to bring owners and men to the point of agree- 
ment, is preparing to act on its own account, and 
Parliament may be asked to take the unprecedented 
step of fixing a minimum wage for the various coal- 
producing districts and of compelling the mine-owners 
to adopt it. 

The proposal to establish a minimum wage, varying 
from district to district, is the crux of the matter. 
The miners have convinced the government, and also, 
I think I may add, have convinced the public, that 
they have a good case in demanding it. Some sixty-five 
per cent. of the owners are willing to concede it, and 
the Prime Minister’s undertaking to give legislative 
sanction to the demand for it may even now bring the 
remaining thirty-five per cent. into line. Two fears 
seem mainly to be operating on the minds of the 
owners. One is that their profits will be greatly re- 
duced and the whole industry demoralized unless the 
minimum wage is accompanied by a guarantee of a 
minimum output. The other is that, if the present 
demands of the miners are conceded, they will be made 
the stepping-stone to still more exacting claims in 
the future, and there is thus no assurance that the 
settlement will be anything like a final one. The 
mine-owners assert, and with undoubted truth, that 
there ought not to be any strike at all, that agreements 
were entered into only a year or two ago between the 
cmployers and operatives covering most of the vexed 
problems of the mining industry and binding the men 
not to go out on strike for a certain definite period, 
that these agreements are still in force and have: still 
some fifteen months to run, and that the miners, in 
attempting to alter the terms of their engagement 
without the consent of the owners, are thus breaking 
a formal compact. This is not disputed. It is, indeed, 
urged that, since the agreements were made, the coal 
trade has been exceedingly prosperous, that the miners 
have not only not shared in-the increasing profits but 
have been heavily hit by an all-round rise in the cost 
of living, and that equity and good policy, therefore, 
counsel a revision of the bargain in view of later and 
unforeseen developments. But nobody attempts to 
deny that in going out on strike the miners have 
violated a treaty of peace freely and voluntarily con- 
cluded. 

This is coming to be an increasingly familiar con- 
comitant of British labor disputes, and, in my judg- 
ment, it is profoundly serious and disquieting. Time 
and again of late, and conspicuously in the railroad 
troubles of last summer, we have seen what can only 
be described as a revolt of the working-men against 
their own trade-union officials. We have seen strikes 
initiated against the advice of the men’s recognized 
and freely-chosen leaders; we have seen terms of settle- 
ment arranged by these leaders and then rejected by 
their followers; we have seen agreements between em- 
ployers and employed broken by the latter at the 
shortest notice, and in spite of the protests of their 
appointed officials; we have seen employers placed in 
the curious position of backing up the trade-uniops 
against their own members. The unrest in the indus- 
trial world. in short, while it is of course predomi- 
nantly a struggle between capital and labor, is also 
putting trade-unionism very sharply on its trial. The 
increasing difficulty experienced by the trade-union 
leaders in controlling their men must, indeed, strike 
any observer who has even the smallest knowledge 
of the principles and workings of trade-unionism as a 
development that is likely, unless checked, to bring the 
whole movement clattering to the ground. Trade- 
unions in Great Britain have overcome two powerful 
enemies. They used to be illegal; they are now, if 
anything, as much above the law as they were formerly 
below it; certainly they enjoy some legal privileges 
such as no other associations can show. And not only 
have they forced recognition and more than ample 
safeguards for themselves from Parliament and public 
opinion, but they have also, after a generation or more 
of fierce struggle, established themselves in nearly 
every industry in the country and overcome the em- 
ployers’ prejudice against them. To-day in all the 
principal trades of Great Britain, except the railroad 
industry, trade-unions are recognized, and the fight 
for the open shop is over. What is more, British em- 
ployers of late years have more and more been dis- 
covering that ‘it is far easier for them to deal with a 
strong and responsible trade-union than with a multi- 
tude of individual employees. And trade-unions in 
Great Britain are both strong and responsible. . They 
are managed, as a rule. by cautious and experienced 
men; they have amassed very large funds; they are 
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opposed to unnecessary strikes and to violence of all 
kinds; they are in the main eminently pacific and 
conservative organizations, with a far stronger inclina- 
tion toward bargaining with employers than toward 
fighting them. 

But now it seems that they have still one enemy left 
to overcome, and the most formidable, perhaps, of all, 
an enemy in their own household—the very men, in 
other words, on whose behalf they have heen called 
into being. The essence of trade-unionism is collective 
bargaining, is the power to arrange terms with em- 
pleyers to include masses of men and to cover the 
conditions of an entire industry. But what if the 
trade-unions are unable to enforce those terms upon 
their own members? For that is precisely what is 
happening in Great Britain with increasing frequency. 
Working-men have apparently come to think little of 
violating agreements conciuded by their own trade- 
union officials, of taking things into their own hands, 
and of going out on strike not only against the advice 
and entreaties of their leaders, but in defiance of 
specific pledges given in their name by those leaders. 
A compact with a trade-union is growing to be hardly 
worth the paper it is written on, and unless and until 
the elementary principles of honesty and good faith 
are re-established in the minds and practice of the 
working classes, unless and until they again evolve 
leaders who will compel discipline and obedience, in- 
dustrial stability will be far to seek. The wisest em- 
ployers do not wish to weaken the trade-unions; they 
wish to strengthen them. They wish to see them so 
reinforced and sure of themselves that they will be 
able to carry out their contracts. For it is obvious 
that collective bargaining is only possible if, when a 
bargain has been made by the authorized leaders, the 
whole body of the men concerned will abide by the 
terms agreed upon. If the leaders are liable to be 
repudiated by the men on the spur of the moment, 
trade-unionism to that extent collapses, and the old 
state of industrial anarchy and warfare secures a fresh 
lease of life. 

It is, in short, vital to trade-unionism that it should 
be able to maintain its discipline and suppress local 
and individual and sectional revolts. The old-time 
leaders did it: their successors, too often concerned 
with the political opportunities that their position 
brings them and too little mindful of the real raison 
@étre of trade-unionism, seem unable to do it. No 
doubt the restlessness of labor derives from many 
other sources besides the changed character, aims, and 
outlook of the men who to-day are its official cham- 
pions. It would be an interesting inquiry to determine 
what those sources are. For the present however, I 
wish merely to insist that there is nothing more im- 
portant to the well-being of labor and to industrial 
peace and stability than that the authority and prin- 
ciples of trade-unionism should be restored. To-day, 
speaking broadly, it is not the employers who dispute 
those principles or resist that authority. It is the 
trade-unionists themselves. 

Another of the paradoxes of the present situation is 
that labor should be most dissatisfied and rebellious 
precisely at the moment when Parliament is most 
studious of its supposed interests and when the’ na- 
tional conscience is most keenly alive to, and most 
eagerly bent on remedying, social and economic in- 
justices and inequalities. Within the past few years 
more acts of Parliament have been conceived and passed 
for the benefit of the working classes than in any 
previous half-century of British histery. Labor has 
secured a powerful and presumably authoritative re- 
presentation in the House of Commons. ‘The “ social 
question” has stepped into the forefront of British 
politics. There never was a time, I suppose, when 
“the condition of the people,” the master-issue that 
confronts all modern democracies, received more skilled 
or more anxious thought, when the reforming, philan- 
thropic spirit was more clearly in the ascendant, or 
when the will of the country was more resolutely set 
on securing a square deal all round. And along with 
all this there has gone on, up to the explosion of last 
summer, a seemingly progressive development of the 
idea that strikes and lock-outs are relics of a barbarous 
and outworn past and that industrial disputes should 
be settled by arbitration. There have been critical 
collisions between employers and employed in Great 
Britain in the past ten years, but only one of them— 
the dockers’ and railway agitation of six months ago— 
resulted in a really formidable strike. Time and again 
we have seen disputes in great industries carried to a 
point where two decades ago a strike would have been 
inevitable, and we have seen these disputes settled by 
arbitration or by the intervention of the Board of 
Trade or by the establishment of joint committees of 
employers and employed, or, oftenest of all, by direct 
negotiations leading to a formal and inclusive treaty 
of peace between the employers and the trade-unions. 
A year ago a good many Englishmen might well have 
persuaded themselves that industrial warfare of the 
old type had been ended. 

But since the convulsion of last August the whole 
situation, the very atmosphere itself, seems to have 
changed. New forces, a new spirit, have been liber- 
ated; and the public mind is in a state of stunned and 
chaotic bewilderment. We have all been made 
conscious of the increasing solidarity and _ interde- 
pendence of labor, but none of us knows what it may 
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portend. We have seen—we are seeing to-day—not 
only the resurrection of the strike, but its vast exten- 
sion. A strike formerly and as a rule was confined 
to a single section of a single industry and was 
directed against a single employer. The other sections 
in the same industry, or the same sections working 
for other employers, were neither dragged into the 
struggle nor feit any call to participate in it. It was. 
in short, a strictly localized affair. But labor nowa- 
days is far better organized and far. more alive to 
the value of cohesion and unity. The result is that 
we have seen men with admittedly no grievances at 
all leaving their work and throwing down their tools in 
order to show their sympathy with their fellow- 
laborers who had struck for some definite cause. We 
have seen strikes not of sections or groups, but of 
whole industries and of their allied employments. We 
have seen the principle enforced that no one see 
tion or group shall return to work until all 
tions and groups have been satisfied. This is perhaps 
the most momentous development of the new in- 
dustrialism. 

Labor, in short, has broken loose. It is attacking 
not only capital and the community, but also, and 
without knowing it, trade-unionism itself. The old 
and cautious and conciliatory type of trade-union 
leader is being rapidly eliminated, the principle of 
collective bargaining is perishing, as I have said, in 
a wreck of broken agreements and repudiated officials. 
and the trade-unions are becoming more and more 
political agencies worked by an energetic Socialist 
minority. Probably if all the trade-unionists in the 
country were to be polled on the direct issue there 
would be a clear majority not only against Socialism, 
but against any political alliance that enabled the 
Socialists to use the funds and prestige and organiza- 
tion of the trade-unions for their propaganda; and 
I for one cannot bring myself to believe that the 
British working classes, with their enormous wealth 
invested in co-operative, friendly, building, provident, 
and other societies are really in favor of “the na- 
tionalization of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange.” Meanwhile, however, the Socialists, 
the hot-heads, and the dreamers dominate the trade- 
union councils; and one of the results of their acces- 
sion is that labor shows signs of turning from Par- 
liamentary and constitutional agitation to “ direct 
action,” and that its leadership is passing into the 
hands of those who are revamping the Marxian idea of 
social reconstruction by a cataclysm, and in whose 
eyes trade-unions are mainly useful as the instruments 
of a forcible revolution. Both in the railway trouble 
of last August and in the coal strike of to-day the 
impotence of the Labor M. P.’s has been strongly 
marked. In neither case did they originate the agita- 
tion; in neither case have they proved able to guide 
or restrain it. In both cases it has been the work of 
men who are against the whole policy of Labor repre- 


sec- 


sentation in Parliament and believe that for the 
working-men there is only one really effective 


weapon—the universal strike. We see in England, 
as we have already seen in France, a_ division 
in the ranks of Labor between those who favor Par- 
liamentary agitation and those who favor “ direct 
action.” 

Meanwhile the unrest will go on. How could it be 
otherwise? Every year finds the gray masses of our 
people a little more intelligent, more anxious for self- 
realization, more insistent that the material comforts 
and the leisure hitherto enjoyed by an insignificant 
fraction of humanity should no longer be withheld 
from them, and more powerful to enforce attention to, 
if not compliance with, their demands. How to dis- 
tribute wealth more equitably, how to make the lives 
of the ninety and nine more free and spacious, brighter, 
and less precarious—that is the supreme problem of 
the modern world. The unrest will go on and ought 
to go on. 

The remedy is not in Parliament. Labor, as it 
grows yearly more mechanical, grows yearly more 
discontented, more sick of the smooth, deadly 
grinding of the industrial mill that brings in so little 
grist to the workers themselves, more determined to 
convert political power into higher wages, better 
houses, more food, and an ampler life. The unrest 
will go on. keeping pace with the growth of knowledge 
and self-consciousness, with the restlessness and im- 
patience of the age. with the rise in the price of 
living, with the progressive occupation of the indus- 
trial field by corporate undertakings whose profits are 
known to all and whose operations are believed to 
hinder the employee’s chances of rising to independence 
and prosperity. Is there, then, no way out? I know 
of none unless it be the loop-hole of profit-sharing. 
Wherever profit-sharing has been tried it has brought 
to the working-man not only higher wages, more self- 
respect, a greater incentive to better work, a friendlier 
attitude toward the employer. and a tangible proof 
of the mutuality of industrial interests, but something 
more valuable still, something which seems to be 
almost perishing among the rank and file of English 
labor—the spirit of hope. The first great public 
utility, such, for instance, as a railway company, that 
introduces copartnership or profit-sharing, not as an 
act of generosity but of justice and good sense, will 
do more to elevate and pacify English industrialism 
than any agency that is at present in sight. 

















HOW YUAN SHIH-KAI IS PLAYING BOTH ENDS AGAINST THE MIDDLE 


Ic have all been admiring the con- 
summate skill with which, in the 
great struggle between the Chinese 
imperialists and Republicans, that 
talented Celestial, Yuan Shih-kai, 
has acted as intermediary, and 
has “played. both ends against 
the middle,” to the complete dis- 
comfiture of the ends, and the no 
less complete triumph of the middle, in the person 
of Yuan Shih-kai. Premier Yuan, having provided 
for the discreet retirement of the Imperial Manchu 
family, with empty titles and a moderate pension, is 
now ready, as President Yuan, to try conclusions 
with the revolutionary party under Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
The provisional Republican government has ordered 
its new president, Yuan Shih-kai, to come to Nan- 
king, the “southern capital.” President Yuan has 
pleaded a previous engagement and indifferent health, 
and it seems fairly evident that His Excellency has 
not the least intention of going to the southern 
capital in obedience to the commands of the pro- 
visional government, or, indeed, of obeying any 
further orders which that very precarious authority 
may think fit to give. We may fairly conclude that 
President Yuan, who is now the head of the largest 
and most populous republic in all history, has very 
little intention to in- 
troduce genuine demo- 





By Charles Johnston 


Prince Ching. Yuan Shih-kai’s influence is such as 
has hardly been enjoyed by any official during the 
last three hundred years. Prince Ching is simple- 
minded and has no talents, but he is extravagant in 
his manner of living. This is Yuan Shih-kai’s oppor- 
tunity. From time to time he presents the prince with 
large sums of money, captivating him by his crafty 
artifices and stratagems. In this way Yuan Shilh- 
kai has persuaded Prince Ching to appoint two of 
Yuan’s men as ministers. These are Yeang Ching anil 
Chui Shi-cheang. Yeang Ching, before this appoint- 
nent, was superintendent of education in Shan-tung; 
his new colleague was inspector of the forces in 
northern China. Chio-fuh, the former Viceroy of 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-Su and a relative of Yuan 
Shih-kai’s, is a mean and covetous hypocrite. Tang 
Sin-Yu is notorious for his extravagance. Yang Shih- 
cheang is no better than a covetous barterer, shameless 
in mean and base actions. Wu Chung-shu is low and 
indifferent. These are Yuan Shih-kai’s own men. 
Through Prince Ching, he made them either sub- 
ministers or viceroys or governors. Chui Shih-cheang 
has no talents or merits, yet he was suddenly ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Manchuria by Yuan Shih-kai, a 
position much more influential than that of any 
other viceroy in the Empire. Chu Kah-poh was only 
a magistrate in one of the districts of Chi-li, but he 


A humble official of Honan, he became in due time tao- 
tai of Tien-tsin. There he had a body of troops under 
his orders. The late Emperor Hwang-su, in_ his 
struggle against the ferocious old Dowager, had de- 
termined, perhaps on the advice of his reform minister, 
Kang Yu-wei, to compel the old lady to give up the. 
reins of government and the great seal, and he sent to 
Tien-tsin for Yuan and his soldiers to help him. Yuan 
turned traitor, say his opponents, and sold the young 
Kmperor out te his ferocious old aunt, who promptly 
clapped him into prison, beheaded six of his ministers, 
and just failed to capture Kang Yu-wei. Thereafter, 
Yuan Shih-kai entered into a plot with the old 
Dowager and the ill-omened Prince Tuan to dethrone 
the Emperor and put Tuan’s little son, Pu-chun, on the 
throne in his stead. But the foreign legations, in- 
cited thereto by the party of Kang Yu-wei, intervened, 
and Tuan and his friends, in revenge, stirred up the 
Boxers and tried to massacre the foreigners. 

The Dowager was driven from Peking to Shan-si, 
whither she dragged her prisoner, and, on her return, 
she was received by Yuan, who had vaulted into her 
confidence by his earlier act of treachery, and who 
now became the chief man in the kingdom. He set 
himself to build up a Chinese army on Western lines, 
aided therein by Japanese staff officers and drill 
sergeants. Then came the summer of 1908, when the 
old lady lay at the 
point of death. She 








cratic government or 
effective constitutional 
methods into the Celes- 
tial realm. Everything 
shows that he will try 


to secure exclusive 
power, whether he calls 
himself Premier or 


President or the first 
Kmperor of a new 
dynasty: unless indeed 
the hand of an assassin 
should cut short his 
marvelous and — spee- 
tacular career. 

The suggestion that 
Yuan Shih-kai_ really 
aims at founding a new 
dynasty has been made 
before, in a secret me- 
morial to the throne. 
After the death of the 
late Empress Dowager, 
the tempestuous old 
fury who held China in 
the hollow of her hand 
for nearly half a cen- 
tury, there was found 
among her. secret 
papers this memorial 
or formal complaint, 
which one of the su- 











was then in her 
seventy-fourth year, 
Yuan Shih-kai, who 
was then in Tien-tsin, 
a day’s journey from 
Peking, hurried to the 
capital, and assumed 
the powers of Prime 
Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs 
nominally in the hands 
of two of his creatures. 
His danger was, that, 
should the old Dowager 
die, as there was every 
likelihood that she 
would, the young Em- 
peror Hwang-su would 
recover his power, and 
would naturally bring 


brought about his 
deposition and_ im- 
prisonment. As soon 
as he reached Peking, 
it began to be humored 
that Yuan  Shih-kai 
was seeking ways and 
means to murder the 
Emperor, knowing that 
only the Emperor’s 





preme board of censors 


death could save Yuan’s 





had made a few months 
before against Yuan 





Yuan Shih-kai 








The late Dowager Empress of China 


life. It is said that 
Yuan’s intention to 











Shil-kai. I am fortu- 





murder Hwang-su was 





nate enough to have a 
copy of this secret me- 
morial, It constitutes a very remarkable and note- 
worthy character sketch of the great Yuan, not by 
some chance foreign visitor, but by one of the best 
observers in China, a man whose position gave him 
quite exceptional opportunities to judge of Yuan’s 
real nature and aims. Toward the close of the me- 
morial there are certain enigmatie and very significant 
CONPPeSSIOns, 

The High Censor, Leong Teng Fun, enters on his 
subject with some diffidence and caution, very natural, 
in view of the power wielded by the man whom he 
is attacking. 

‘May it please your Majesties,” he says, “ the Vice- 
roy of Chi-li, Yuan Shih-kai, when he was young, was 
very imperfectly educated, but was fond of martial 
exercises, such as riding and fencing. He has great 
talents and towering ambition. When he was taotai of 
the province of Che-kiang, he insinuated himself into 
the contidence of General Yung Lu, and, as a result, 
he obtained the honorary title of sub-minister. As 
Governor of Shan-tung he rendered good service to 
the government in putting an end to disorder in the 
province, and as a result gained a favorable reputa- 
tion, Yuan Shih-kai won great good-will through 
the weleome which he gave to Your Majesties on your 
return from Shan-si. In consequence of this, he was 
raised to high oflice 

“Yuan Shih-kai.” continues the High Censor, warm- 
ing up to his task, “is fond of using mean artifices 
and crafty stratagems; in this he excels other officials. 
When General Yung Lu died, Prince Ching had the 
greatest influence in the government. Yiran Shih-kai 
tried to insinuate himself inte the good graces of this 
prince, and three times he sought to pay his respects 
to Prince Ching. but three times the prince refused 
to see him. This caused Yuan Shih-kai great appre- 
At last he succeeded in gaining access to 
Prince Ching, through the good offices of Yeang Shih- 
seang. And rumor declares that Yuan Shih-kai has 
subsidized the prince with gifts of many thousands of 
taels, and has enrolled himself as a disciple of the 
prince. Tam not certain whether this be true or not, 
but, after his interview with Prince Ching, Yuan Shih- 
kai gradually became intimate with him, and now 
Whatever Yuan Shil-kai says is at once endorsed by 





hension. 





was suddenly appointed governor of Chi-ling. By 
placing his satellites in these different posts, Yuan 
Shih-kai has secured full authority over Chi-li and 
Manchuria, in both financial and military spheres. 
Chiu Yu-sun, when Viceroy of Manchuria, tried to 
make headway against the Japanese in Manchurian 
affairs, but his successor, Chui-Shih-cheang, abandoned 
the struggle to curry favor with Japan, thus neglect- 
ing the interests of his country. The military au- 
thority of Yuan Shih-kai now extends over all these 
territories, Chi-li, Fung-tien, and Chi-ling. Does this 
cause no apprehension to Your Majesties? Yuan 
Shih-kai spends large sums of money to buy the good 
will of the courtiers, ministers, and students who are 
preparing to go to study in foreign countries. With 
this object, he has spent several millions of the funds 
set apart for railroads and the relief of famine in 
Chi-li.” 

So far our good Censor. His accusations are frank 
and most illuminating. But now he comes to a mat- 
ter more dangerous than crafty ambition or unserupu- 
lous graft; and he approaches it with delicacy and 
skill. “TI have always.” he says, “been a reader of 
history, and whenever I turn over the records of the 
Han and Chin dynasties, my heart is moved and my 
eyes swim in tears. Chow Chow was Prime Minister 
under the Han dynasty, and deserved well for eminent 
services rendered to the Emperor, yet he rebelled and 
overturned the Han dynasty. Lin-vu was a great 
official under the Chin dynasty; his talents were equal 
to those of Chow Chow. He served the Empire well 
in his conquest of the northern regions, and had gained 
great merit. Yet it was he who rebelled and over- 
turned the Chin dynasty. When I eame to Peking, 
and had the honor of an interview with Your Majes- 
ties. T learned that Your Majesties always were lovers 
of Chinese history. Open the volume now, and read, 
and you will see that all vicissitudes, peace and war, 
prosperity and ruin, befell the Han and Chin dynas- 
ties. Though Yuan Shih-kai’s ambition cannot com- 
pare with that of Chow Chow or Lin-yu, yet his 
talents excel those of all the officials of the present 
time. His action is like that of a wolf or a tiger. Is 
it safe to have such a one at the capital?” 

The earlier steps in Yuan’s career are well known. 
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widely known. Rather 
than be accessory to 
regicide, his private secretary, Ching Chea-sing, left 
his service, fled to Japan, and denounced Yuan. Yuan 
Shih-tung, the great minister’s brother, also denounced 
him. Here is a part of his letter: 

“My pEAR BrorneR—The disagreement of brothers 
is not uncommon whether in antiquity or in our days. 
Even sages and worthies of old had such differences; 
is it wonderful that we also have them? Our family 
has been renowned for purity and loyalty for many 
generations. But you, dear brother, have stained our 
ancestral renown. During many years, what you 
have done is out of harmony with the deeds of our 
ancestors. Over four hundred memorials have been 
handed to the throne to impeach you. Our mother, 
while she-lived in this world, always advised you to 
do what was loyal and honorable. How have you 
fulfilled our mother’s wish? TI retired from office ten 
years ago. Before that I wrote to you. Since then, 
no letters have passed between us. You are a high 
official and viceroy. I am a simple. man. You are 
preud of your position and disregard me, but I am 
not so servile as to seek favors from you. I am con- 
tent to dwell in my own house and make shoes for a 
living. This is better than to liye a public life, and 
to share public reproach with you. I hope that God 
and our ancestors may change your heart.” 


The simultaneous death of the Emperor and Dowager 
Empress brought about a sudden change in Yuan’s 
fortunes. Prince Chun, the Emperor’s younger brother, 
became regent, and it seems that he thoroughly dis- 
trusted Yuan Shih-kai. That crafty and_ resource- 
ful statesman was dismissed from office, and sent 
back to private life in his native Ho-nan. But 
later he was recalled to Peking, to stand trial on 
the Censor’s charges. Then fortune once more 
favored him. The very existence of the Manchus 
was threatened by Sun Yat-sen’s rebellion, and 
the new Dowager followed followed her old aunt’s 
precedent, and, with Prince Ching’s support, turned for 
help to Yuan Shih-kai. How he played the Revolution- 
ists against the Imperialists, and pocketed the stakes, 
is a matter of knowledge among all who have followed 
the course of events in China. 


condign punishment on 
the traitor who had. 





























EXPERTS IN FORESIGHT 


How the Big Corporation Lays its 
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% GERD oe HE chief of the engineering corps of 
COPE ORE? a great corporation, a man _ who, 


x, on his patents, was understood to 
s make $75,000 a year, had sent for 
a youth fresh from a_ technical 
school. The young fellow had been 


had a shoal of others, ever since the 
early fall. It was then January. 

“ Peters,” said the chief, in the quick, incisive way 
that seems to belong to the practical, modern scientist 
in commercial life, ‘we like your work. You show 
promise. You think. It is never a case of thinking 
you think with you. I’m going to push you along. 
You are being transferred to our Study Department. 
Mr. Bronson, this is the young man.” 

The chief bowed both men politely out. He had 
done an excellent piece of work. He had found a bit 
of timber of the sort he most wanted, that he got 
only with infinite difficulty and careful watching. 

Young Peters, who was thenceforward paid a capital 
salary for a boy his age, would not actually earn a 
single cent of money for the company during the next 
ten years at least. His work would not deal with 
one of the items of manufacture for which the big 
concern had a world-wide reputation, nor with any of 
its complicated equipment, on which many skilled 
minds were bent. Every moment of his time would be 
devoted to exact scientific planning for the far distant 
future. He might even be set to the solution of prob- 
lems that would not come up for practical use for 
twenty vears. 

No greater compliment could have been paid this 
young man. Into the service of the study depart- 
ments of big companies go many of the brightest and 
ablest lads of twenty-one to twenty-four that are to 
be found. That is the particular new field for them. 
Theirs is the opportunity for making campaigns years 
hence, under the direction of older men who have de- 


-veloped a genius in foresight. In a hundred and 
_more of the most important manufacturing -enter- 


prises and public-service corporations of the country 
such scenes as that just pictured are frequent. The 
study department is an important organization in 
each of these companies, 

It is not always called by that name. Sometimes 
it is nameless, and simply, quietly, and unobtrusively 
exists, known of by almost nobody except the director- 
ate and the higher executive officials. There is nothing 
gained by any company “ tooting its own horn” with 
reference to a department of this sort. Too much 
talk about it might even be a detriment. It might 
arouse some rival to more energetic exertions. The 
big company asked about such a plant is apt, not to 
deny that it has one, but to say very little about it. 
When thousands and tens of thousands are invested 
at long distance range the less trade gossip about it 
the better. 

So, on the whole, the world does not hear much of 
the study department, though as the years go by it 
will become more and more general. There is need 
for it, and year by year it is demonstrating its neces- 
sity. 

To-day, more than ever before in the history of 
the world, a great industry that has climbed to a 
commanding position in its line is intended to be 
permanent. It must constantly advance, or it will 
fall back. The investment of the biggest companies 
is too prodigious for any other view to be possible. 
The development can, therefore, no longer be hit-or- 
miss. Nothing must be left to chance. In the old 
days the typical American enterprise was apt to satisfy 
itself with the big profits of the hour and wait for 
development from the outside. Now it looks to the 
future, and sets some of its best men to work for 
profits to come, detaching them from all other work 
that the routine of already established trade may not 
distract them. 

What will be wanted in this field ten, twenty years 
from now? What will be the price of each specialty? 
Along just what lines wlll the industry develop? 
How can the coming product be best made and at 
how little cost? What special machinery will be 
needed for its manufacture? 

These seem questions impossible to answer, but the 
study departments of the great corporations, those 
whose yearly outlay is so much that a few thousands 
more or less per annum are but a drop in a very big 
bucket, are nevertheless solving these problems. There 
is no guess-work on their part. With mathematical 
accuracy they plan ahead, step by step. 

After the study department is established and well 
under way, its work only begins. The modern scientist 
—and a scientist is always at the head of a depart- 
ment of this sort—realizes that out of nowhere an 
almost epoch-making idea may come. But an industry 
cannot be built up and developed through a long period 
by these stray ideas; the painstaking, costly research 
must go on steadily. But when one such idea arrives 
it must be quickly grasped lest competitors make 
use of it. 


An unknown man 
one day devised an 
improvement on_ sol- 
dering the tops of tin 
cans. He had read 
in his youth tales of 





Nagra ee ee 





the long-haired, starv- 





ing inventor whose 
one struggle was to 
prevent his invention 
being stolen by un- 





These study departments are the young men’s own 











scrupulous business 








men. The man didn’t 

believe a word of 

these stories. me | 

stands to reason,” he said, “that if I have something 
that is going to be of use to a company they are going 
to treat me well.” He made inquiries, and on a bright 
spring morning walked into the office of the biggest 
concern in its line. 

Three days later, after a series of very pleasant 
conferences, he walked out of the same offices for a 
satisfying lunch. <A check for ten thousand dollars, 
made to his order, was in his pocket—the company 
had bought his little idea outright. In the same 
pocket was a contract for five years at five thousand 
dollars a year. He had become a member of the In- 
ventors’ Department of the company—they called it 
that instead of study—and a special little workshop 
was being fitted out for him. 

“We want men like you,” was what the company 
said. “It’s easy for us to get good, faithful, plodding 
scientists. They all have their place, and we couldn't 
do without them. But the difficult thing is to get 
men ‘who will think differently from other men, who 
won't be carried away by precedent, but will strike 
out new and original lines for themselves. Out of 
this we get our development. The difficulty is to dis- 
cover men with imagination, who dream dreams and 
then harness up science to make them real.” 

The most curious and interesting thing about this 
planning of the industrial future of great commer- 

















The morning found three rough drafts finished 




















cial undertakings, within locked laboratories and 
secluded workrooms, experimenting, tabulating. re- 
tabulating, compiling volumes of notes, none of which 
may serve any practical purpose and yet. on the other 
hand, may be worth millions, is that by far the larger 
proportion of the real geniuses are very young men. 
These study departments are the young men’s own. 
Beardless youths, some looking so juvenile that they 
might almost be taken for office boys, soon become 
real powers. They have the imagination, fire; and en- 
thusiasm, the fresh spirit of the new generation that 
is constantly urging onward and cares nothing about 
tradition. Such young men, of course, need a saving 
balance of common sense and the habit of scientific 
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exactness. But these two latter qualities are not rare, 
the guiding seniors say, in the youths who strike out 
into novel lines of thought. 

The study department of a great company fixes this 
ideal constantly before its young scientists. ‘ Don't 
wait for the future to make itself, mold it ahead of 
time; don’t wait for the demand, have the produet 
that will be wanted ready in advance.” Does such a 
way of conducting big manufacturing business seem 
fantastic and foolish? Then let it be said that that 
is just what is being done now. The scientific experts 
of the great corporations who are called into the 
inner ‘councils have proved that such exact knowledge 
justifies every cent of expense. With detailed reports 
and charts spread before it the company knows what 
to do from year to year. 

In a large city not far from the Atlantie seaboard 
are located the vast shops of one of the chief Amer- 
ican industrial concerns. The product that comes 
forth from them yearly would delight any business 
man. Able salesmen have no difficulty in booking 
orders that bring substantial profits. But the great 
company does not stop at filling its trade demands 
to-day and making ready for those of to-morrow. ‘Tens 
of thousands of dollars are annually being put into 
the securing of business many years ahead. 

One of the chief articles of manufacture of this par- 
ticular corporation is motor power. It. has achieved 
wonders in motors for every possible use. In a few 
short years, in this and its other specialties, it has 
revolutionized its field. But that makes no difference. 
It does not lie on its oars and merely fill the orders 
that come to it to-day. Its eye is far ahead, and in 
a dozen laboratories and small shops,” tucked into 
corners of the big plant, filled with expensive equip- 
ment, it studies and plans. 

No precise details are, of course, possible, regard- 
ing work of this kind, whose prime essential is 
secrecy, but this big corporation is believed to have 
close to a thousand men (out of its enormous pay-roll 
of perhaps twenty thousand) engaged in this “ study ” 
work and the mechanical experimenting connected 
with it. The permanent “ study staff” here is not far 
short of three hundred, many of them, of course. 
laborers and minor laboratory and workshop assist 
ents of whom relatively little scientific knowledge is 
required. But at least one third of the staff are 
scientists who receive salaries of two thousand to 
twelve thousand dollars. A few are given much more. 

The study-department youth has several great ad- 
vantages over the old-time inventor. His bread and 
butter are always assured him—provided he is seen 
to continue to have possibilities of accomplishment. 
He has time to work and plan, untrammeled. It is not 
even required that he work out a great problem un- 
aided. All that is necessary is for him to be a factor 
in the work. 

There may be months of groping before the idea is 
worked out. Then, of a sudden, it arrives. One lad 
in one of these great commercial study departments 
had worked for months on some nicety of manufac- 
ture. The field he was working in was electricity, and 
a certain little discovery, could he make it, would 
vastly reduce costs. His big chief came into his little 
box of a workroom frequently, and would discuss this 
and that, now making wise suggestions, now wrinkling 
brows and shaking head, but never once limiting or 
hedging in the boy’s initiative. He encouraged his 
imagination, aroused his enthusiasm and interest. 

One night, when the youth had drunk too much 
coffee at dinner, he found. that he could not sleep. 
The problem came up again, and it would not leave 
him. Over-stimulated, his brain began to work with 
rapidity, and after an hour or more of thought he 
leaped from his bed, and from midnight to daybreak 
sat at his writing-table. The morning found three 
rough drafts finished. one of which proved to be what 
was wanted. In six months’ time the new discovery 
was put on the market and proved a commercial 
success. 

This was one of the discoveries that proved imme- 
diately applicable. But to the great manufacturing 
corporation delay matters very little. As a matter 
of fact, it cares less about what can be used to-mor- 
row, next year, two years from now, than it does for 
what will probably be useful ten or twenty years 
hence. 
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be 


Rao taDN meeting the Turkish army the 

ESSA Italians will have to reckon with 

; one who will be ealled here Ferkoz 
Bey. During the Manchurian cam- 


paign of 1904-05 Ferkoz, together 
with half a dozen other white men, 
of whom I happened to be one, was 
attached to General Nogi’s Third Im- 
perial Japanese Army headquarters. 

We all agreed that if Ferkoz once got under fire he 
would either run or wilt, for he was the most frivolous 
man with the army. He perpetually bucked about, 
volubly longing for a fight. On prospective days of 
battle be rose early, wrapped his hundred-weight of 
tense animal spirits in tight-fitting kersey breeches, 
donned his tiny astrachan fez, and thus, half-naked, 
would dance a Spanish bolero about the compound, 
while he tried to sing, in turn, the Marseillaise, the 
Star Spangled Banner, and God Save the King. 

The rest of us, drowsily fighting flies on the kangs 
inside, would look up to see what the row was about, 
and then gradually assemble in the compound for the 
morning tea and biscuits. That was all Ferkoz wanted 

to get the party moving, and he would laugh like 
au boy as he ducked under the pail of cold water his 
betto threw over him. 

“What a rotter!” once exclaimed old General Whit- 
grave, souring with British animosity toward all lev- 
ity against His Majesty, or any of His Majesty’s pos- 
sessions, even down to His Majesty’s hymn. “ He’ll 
sneak at the first shot. 1 know the breed.” 

But Ferkoz was as oblivious of our disgust as he 
was of the tiger mosquitoes that made life dear at 
half the priee for the rest of us. He still bounded 
about our suecessive compounds with the same friv- 
olous ferocity, insulted every national air with the 
same ingenuous belief that he was conveying subtle 
compliments, and wakened us all morning after morn- 
ing for a month with that bloodthirsty cry for battle. 

Finaliy it came to be a matter of speculation as to 
just how soon Ferkoz would fade when the fighting 
commenced and how far he would recede as it con- 
tinued, for we all knew that the imminent conflict was 

io be titanie, and that even the war-lust of a Turk 
would be sated. 

Then one day the other Ferkoz, the Turk of the bat- 
tle-field, gleamed forth. We were hardened and _ sad- 
dened that day. ‘The men we were marching with were 
no longer the light, simple-faced lads we saw huddled 
in box-cars in Japan and penned between decks on the 
transports. 

Firing from ahead boomed on us and_ Ferkoz 
screamed with delight. His first action thereafter gave 
the lie to General Whitgrave, for he spurred his horse 
and left us to guess if it were still his blue kerseys 
that daneed in the dust storm ahead, 

\ few minutes later we overtook him where he had 
been halted by a colonel in charge of a four-point-seven 
battery emplaced on a knoll by the roadside. He was 
cursing privately in three languages, while he was ex- 

‘ plaining in French, German, Turkish, English, and 
broken Japanese that he felt safer two thousand yards 
further on, with the infantry, than he did with the 
battery, drawing fire. 

For the moment I was inelined to believe that Ferkoz 
really would feel safer ahead, for he tried to explain 
that up with the skirmishers a man ran no risk except 
from Mauser balls, while back where he stood there 
were the vitreous bursts of shrapnel to confuse one; 
the air was spilled full of smokepuffs that concealed 
the worst kind of ragged shot. But the colonel knew 
no foreigners were to advance beyond his 
battery. When Ferkoz found that swearing did no 
good he sobbed. Then nobody was interested in him. 

\fter perhaps an hour orders came for the battery 
io advance. Ferkoz eestatically hugged the lanyard 
major, and, finding the colonel had forgotten him, he 
slipped up to join the postilion guards. He was out- 
riding ahead of them when his horse got a spent bullet 
through the chest and went down. 

Ferkoz, disentangling himself, abandoned his rations 
and accoutrement, and ran on, keeping pace with the 
canter of the postilions. It was only a few hundred 
yards further on that the relief mounts of the battery 

to grief. Three of them were twirled out and 


eame to 
killed with a blast of shrapnel. The next instant the 
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rear horse of the foremost gun went down with his 
rider, both done for. 

Tt was then that the Turk came to life and gloried 
in the joy of his soul, 

To the right, under a village wall, the foremost Rus- 
sian battery had been dislodged." Overwhelmed at the 
audacity of the attack and out-maneuvred from the 
start, it had pulled out an hour after dawn—all of 
it that could get away. There was one gun left, and 
it was smashed in three places, all vital; in the breech, 
under one hub, and by the tree of the cross axle. How- 
ever, it was so inextricably mussed that only a care- 
ful cross-emamination could have told what ailed it. 

Apparently this broken gun had been left as a rear 
guard, because its barrel, except for the slight declina- 
tion due to the shot that angled it awry, was pointed 
toward the victorious empire-builders. Under it and 
around it lay proof of the most desperate struggle. 

Three of the horses were mixed up with the débris. 
two wounded and bleeding, the third apparently un- 
hurt. The fourth lay off at one side, quite dead. Across 
the broken wheel lay a Russian cannoneer, finished, and 
beyond him two Japanese corpses. All the rest of the 
eighteen men concerned in this affair of the foremost 
battery were still alive, still meat for the Red Cross 
to fix up, that they might live and fight another day. 

Ferkoz dashed on the seene simultaneously with the 
Japanese sergeant who had lost his rear horse. Both 
saw the game they were after at the same moment. 
The groans of the wounded, some of whom were beg- 
ging for water, the pitiful moans of the horses, affected 
them not at all. Friend and foe made no difference to 
them. 

Each saw a single thing—the unharmed horse! 

Ferkoz and the sergeant leaped together ‘toward the 
mass of death and destruction; together they searched 
franticully for a way to secure that perfect horse. 
Verkoz reached through the shattered wheel, crushing 
the dead Russian with his hundredweight as he did so, 
and stroked the animal up and down his chest; then 
withdrew with a satisfied grunt and inadvertently 
stepped on the shoulder of a wounded Japanese. Leap- 
ing across two bodies he ran to the other side and 
wriggled under the torn whiffletree, clotting his blue 
kerseys with blood, until he could poke his small shoul- 
ders under the gun barrel where it had fallen across 
the herse’s back. 

“ Kore desuka! (I have it!) he eried, with wild 
delight, when he found that all four feet of the horse 
could move. By this time the Japanese had also wrig- 
yled in and, together, the two managed to pry the 
barrel a bit sidewise, break off some protruding spokes, 
and bear down the tongue of the carriage until it 
smashed the ribs of the Russian lying under it. 

“Was he dead?” we asked Ferkoz later. 
dead,” replied the Turk. 

When these two Orientals, one from 
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the Black Sea, the other from the shores of the Sea 
of Japan, finaily extricated their prize, they regarded 
him for a brief instant with that jealous joy with 
which a connoisseur looks upon a hidden masterpiece. 
Then, seizing the prize, they ran with him as fast as 
they could back to the road where the three-horse gun 
carriage had been deserted by the rest of the battery, 
which was now up in front of the village and ready 
to go into action. 

About this time we rode up and accompanied the 
delayed gun as it went forward. As we passed the 
scene of the original carnage we stopped with Ferkoz 
a moment while he showed us where the horse came 
from. The two wounded horses were still groaning. 
The blanched, weazened faces.of the men were twisted 
into the tensity of mortal agony. One had turned over 
on his face in the vain attempt to staunch an abdom- 
inal wound that might have been staunched half an 
hour before, had so deft a person as Ferkoz but lent 
him a helping hand. One arm hung limp by his side 
and the other was gone. In desperation he had bitten 
the sod. 

“Why! Why!” eried the old general, as he jumped 
down to assist the wounded. ‘ Didn’t you help these 
men? You’re a non-combatant.” . 

“But [ am zee fighting man!” exclaimed Ferkoz 
with the same frivolity that aweke us those early 
summer mornings. 

Ferkoz and I, being mounted, rode .off an hour later 
to the western outposts. I had picked up his horse for 
him where he had abandoned it without a second 
thought. Finding that it had been no more than 
stunned, [ brought it on, and again he was jubilant 
to find that he could ride on to where the Japanese 
horsemen were reported as being active. With us went 
a Japanese lieutenant, as our guide and protector, and 
Muta, our orderly. 

Everything was vague. A mist settled early over 
the land and mingled with the dust clouds that rose, 
as though conjured by magicians, and yet palpably 
wrought of the passing of regiments, the galloping of 
artillery parks, the clattering of yellow cavalry. All 
the facts we had were vague. We knew we were part 
of an army that might number half a million men, 
while it might number a million. Some said the battle 
front was eighty miles long; others that it was a hun- 
dred and eighty miles from tip to tip of the outposts. 
Some contended that we were on the aggressive, oth- 
ers that the Russians had hit our center first and that 
we were now retaliating by trying to outflank them 
on the right. 

Ferkoz was in one of his sulky moods when a column 
of dust appeared on the horizon out of the southeast. 
We drew our horses into the kowliang fields. The 
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steady patter, patter of many feet lapping the heavy 
dust of the Manchu loam was quickly succeeded by 
a column of graven-faced bluecoats, rifles at shoulder- 


Ferkoz and the sergeant leaped together toward the mass of death and destruction 
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rest, on the dog trot, headed straight for the nearest 
village, a quarter of a mile away. 

The regiment, however, received no 
Ferkoz. He was angrily scanning the 
ground between. Suddenly he dug spurs into his 
horse, heading back across the fields at right angles 
to the direction in which he had come, and yelled to 
us to follow. 

As I pulled up beside him Ferkoz cried that the vil- 
lage was surrounded by range finders, which are little 
white stakes stuck in the ground a hundred yards 
apart, so placed as to give the defenders accurate 
estimates for sighting. We had been racing away from 
the regiment only a few minutes when the bluecoats 
reached the first row of white stakes. It was prob- 
ably the thousand metre mark, for there they received 
their first peppering. 

We were well out of range and cantering on, our 
horses in a lather, and Ferkoz again in great spirits, 
chuckling and singing snatches of national anthems. 
He had more reason now to be happy, for two bat- 
teries of field guns had opened simultaneously with the 
Russian attack from the next village, and from both 
left and right for what seemed hundreds of miles, and 
for what really was forty or fifty miles, came the in- 
termittent crackle of rifles and the dull, low boom of 
the heavy guns. 

Then, to fill Ferkoz’s cup of joy, there appeared di- 
rectly in our front, between the two villages occupied 
respectively by the two sides, the figures of two horse- 
men. And they were not clothed in the yellow surtout 
and the jaunty low cap of the Japanese cavalryman, 
but in black Siberian shakos, their breasts criss-crossed 
with banderillos and their saddle paunches Cossack- 
padded. 

Like us, they were lost. However, unlike us, they 
were also cut off, for the flank of the Japanese line 
extended between them and the Russians. And they 
were walking their horses leisurely, so as not to at- 
tract attention. 

I thought Ferkoz would faint with delight. It was 
no ordinary pleasure of the observer, such as mine, but 
a real passion which he expressed. As I looked in his 
eyes, from which all recognition of common things, 
myself included, had departed, I beheld that primeval 
lust for blood which only blood can breed and which 
only blood can satisfy; an eternal, smoldering brim- 
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stone flashing from the deeps and breaking through 
every law and restraint as molten lava breaks through 
the heart of an ancient voleano. I was as nothing to 
him. That he had no right to blood, under the cir- 
cumstances, and that I knew it, deterred him not. In 
awe [ dropped behind. No one could have halted that 
inspired Mussulman whom the furies pursued and the 
houris beckoned on. 

With a Macedonian yell, digging his spurs deeply into 


the China pony, Ferkoz leaped the low ditch by the 
roadside and charged madly toward the Cossacks. As 


the pony leaped he drew from his girdle a short, keen 
Damascene blade which he had twirled for us on 
evenings when time hung heavy in the dingy com- 
pounds. 

The Cossacks heard the shouting, turned, saw the 
extraordinary apparition, and, not knowing what lay 
behind, urged their mounts into vigorous action. Fer- 
koz passed the reins to his teeth and drew his re- 
volver. 

This was too much for the Japanese who had been 
detailed to accompany us and not to mingle in the 
fighting. He slipped after the Turk with that side 
welch which distinguishes a pickpocket as he eludes 
the grip of a corner policeman. 

Muta and [ dismounted and watched the duel. 

Ferkoz hamstrung the rear horse with his first shot, 
passed the dismounted Cossack on the gallop, and 
reined in behind the second before he could reach a 
little wood that stretched between the two villages 
six or eight hundred yards beyond. The Japanese 
leaped from his tough little stallion when he reached 
the first man, and I lost sight‘of what happened with 


him in vainly attempting to follow Ferkoz with my 
glass. 


Presently the Japanese brought his Cossack to the 
road, a willing prisoner; but J forgot that phase of 
the peculiar affair in watching Ferkoz as he returned, 
prancing his horse elegantly along the green kowliang 
sprouts and twirling the Damascene blade. 

As he came up I opened my mouth to ask about the 
second Cossack, but I remained speechless, for, as Fer- 
koz twirled the blade, a drop of blood splotched from 
it to the horse’s neck. I was about to ery “Murder! ” 
when my speech was arrested, for I glanced at his eye. 

He did not see me. From him had departed all the 
frivolity of the gay comrade and all the friendliness 


of the man who had shared with me the same mess 
table and the same bed for three months. He was 
gazing profoundly beyond me into the rumble of bat 
tle which rose through the surrounding. miles like a 
mighty diapason. 


He was no longer the Ferkoz of the mess table. The 
demon of war had exalted him, and he sat there an 
inspired warrior. Before him, could he have been 


turned to stone, millions of fiery men might have 
worshipped ! 

We hurried on to the village, from which the battery 
was hurling shrapnel over the Russian retreat, and as 
we approached its outer wall shells burst above us. 
We were crossing some marshy land where the water 
was up to the horses’ knees. I had been riding ahead 
with Muta, but as we entered the village I heard cries 
behind. Looking back, I saw both Ferkoz and the 
Japanese officer had fallen from their horses and that 
their mounts were down. 

Thinking they were bogged I told the nearest sol- 
diers. Then I hastened to headquarters, not being 
interested in sordid bogging on such a momentous day. 
Moreover, I was nauseated with the revelation which 
had just come to me. 

An hour later they brought Ferkoz and the Japanese 
officer in on stretchers. Their horses had been killed 
by shrapnel and each man had been wounded. The 
Japanese had been hit in the calf of his left leg and 
the wound was slight, but Ferkoz had been dangerously 
hit in the thigh. 

Late that night the surgeon turned to me with a 
burst of admiration in academic French: “ The 
Turk! ” he eried. “ C’est marveilleux! ” 

It seems that Ferkoz had sent the first aide on to 
the Japanese. Later it was discovered that a bul- 
let had severed the great artery in his own leg above 
the knee. Meanwhile, with his own hands, his coat 
sleeve, and his sword blade, Ferkoz had stopped the 
flow. Such a tourniquet usually requires the ‘united 
strength of two men, but the Turk had thus, alone, 
saved his own life, while he turned over to the Japan- 
ese, who did not need it, the first attention. 

Ferkoz Bey received his Fifth Class Order of the 
Rising Sun for succoring a wounded Japanese lieu- 
tenant at the expense of his own grave danger, not be- 
sause he killed a Cossack in an obscure Manchurian 
wood. 
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greatest monument ever erected 
the memory of Christopher 
Columbus is nearing completion 
and will be dedicated in Washington 
Snext May. ‘The memorial consists 
of a semi-circular fountain, seventy 
feet wide and sixty-five feet deep, 





oe adorned with a great statue of 
“Columbus and other appropriate 


sculptures. 
Union Station at Washington, and has been designed 


It will stand on the plaza in front of the 


to harmonize in its architectural and artistic treat- 
ment with the station and its environments. 

No more fortunate or appropriate site for the me- 
morial could possibly have been selected. Situated at 
the gateway of the nation’s capital, it will be the first 
and the last thing to greet the eyes of the millions 
of visitors who annually journey there. And it seems 
aitogether fitting that this monument to the discoverer 
of a new world should stand in the capital of its 
greatest country, 

The plan for erecting the memorial was started 
under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus several 
years ago, when contributions were solicited from the 
various councils of that order throughout the United 
States. The responses were so immediate and hearty 
that the success of the undertaking was practically 
assured from the first and later made secure by an 
appropriation of $100,000 from Congress. 

The work was intrusted to a commission consisting 
of the chairman of the Senate and House committees 
on the Library, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, and the Supreme Knight of the Order of the 
Knights of Columbus. That commission selected the 
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Monument to 
By Robert H. Moulton 


Union Station Plaza as the site for the memorial and 
adopted the design submitted by Daniel H. Burnham, 
architect of the Union Station and member of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, and Lorado Taft, 
sculptor, both of Chicago. 

After two years of work Mr. Taft has just completed 
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Columbus 


the last of the models for the sculptural features of 
the memorial and is now in Washington supervising 
their reproduction in Georgia marble, of which ma- 
terial the entire monument is to be built. 

The principal feature of the rear of the fountain 
is a stone shaft about forty-five feet high, surmounted 
by a globe of the world. It forms the background of 
the statue of Columbus, who is represented as stand- 
ing on the prow of a vessel, with arms folded in an 
attitude of meditation. It was Mr. Taft’s purpose 
here to make us feel the apotheosized Columbus, and 
while the statue is immensely simple, the sculptor 
has imparted to the figure a grandiose dignity by 
throwing about it a great cloak after the fashion of 
the discoverer’s day. The figurehead of the ship is a 
beautiful female figure of ample form and dignity, 
typifying the spirit of discovery. The great basin 
of the fountain will be immediately beneath this figure. 
—On either side of the shaft are massive figures por- 
traying the sculptor’s ideas of the New and Old Worlds. 
The New World is represented by the figure of an 
American Indian reaching over his shoulder for an 
arrow from his quiver. The Old World is repre- 
sented by the figure of a patriarchal Caucasian of 
heroic mold and thoughtful mien. 

The globe at the top of the shaft is intended to sug- 


gest the influence of Columbus on the growth of 
popular knowledge of the shape of the earth. It is 


supported by four American eagles, which stand at 
the corners of the top of the shaft, with wings partially 
extended. ‘The rear of the shaft carries a medallion 
representing Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and the 
group of figures is completed by two enormous lions 
which occupy the ends of the balustrade. 














The memorial fountain in honor of Columbus, designed by Daniel H. Burnham and Lorado Taft, which will be dedicated in Washington in May 
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CRS IEE 


A SPRING SONG 


HEN the rain is eoming down shedding gloom 
upon the town, and the puddles are a nuisance 
on the way; and the roof ’neath which I live 


is a-working like a sieve sixty minutes of each hour of 
the day, do I sit and mope and cuss, raising ninety 
kinds of fuss, using language scarcely fit for human 
ears? Do I rail and rant and howl like an irritated 
owl, till the nawsty spell of weather disappears? 


No, I don’t! 
And I won't! 
No, I never shall complain, 
At the patter, patter, patter, of the rain, rain, rain, 
For the raindrop is a token 


vain, 


Yes, the throbbing thrill of spring is here again! 


When my spine has got a crimp, and my knees are 
feeling limp, and my system seems devoid of energee ; 
and my former appetite sort of fades away from sight, 
and I’m weary and as leary as can be, do I sit around 
and mope like a creature ’void of hope, heaving sighs 
enough to fill a siphon up? Do I crawl around and 
sneer, like a creature out of gear, and lament the stock 
of bitters in my cup? 


No, I don’t! 
And I won't! 
No, I never shall repine 
O’er a leary sort of feeling in my spine, spine, spine, 
For each one of them’s a. token 
That the spell of winter’s broken, 
And old spring is hanging roses on the line, line, line 
Yes, old spring is hanging roses on the line! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


THE EQUIVALENT 

“Werbr, Fve had a Leap-Year proposal,” said Dub- 
kins gleefully at. the club. “ A pretty little widow 
I know threw herself at my head last night.” 

* Engaged at last. are you?” said Smithers. 


“Not 1,” chortled Dubkins. 
What Did you give her the mitten?” demanded 
Sinithers. 
“Oh, the same thing.’ said Dubkins. “I mutfed 
her.” 
rHE SPRING GARDEN IN TOWN 


Iv you desire te raise a few nice fresh leeks to lend 
savor. to your spring salad-dressing, a few gimlet 
holes bored in the roof of your apartment house will 
provide you with a copious crop coincidently with the 
earliest April showers. 

\ handsome hanging shrub for the front window 
of a flat can be made of your husband’s last year’s 
silk hat, perforated like a porous plaster, and _ filled 
with fresh loam skimmed off the walks of the public 
square, and planted with canary-bird seed. This, if 
dipped twice daily in a bath-tub full of lukewarm 
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to be served at your evening meal. Cabbages raised 
this way form a luscious confection when served with 
powdered corned-beef. 

Two quarts of morning-glory seed dropped into the 
top of your upright piano and watered carefully 
every morning will produce a symphony in color at 
the end of two weeks that will be truly novel, and add 
distinction to the decoration of your music-room. The 
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water and hung in the sun, will shortly blossom forth 
like a combination between a weeping-willow and a 
patent hair-restorer advertisement. 

To raise cabbages on the third floor of a modern 
apartment-house purchase two bushels of the desired 
vegetable, and after taking them into the cellar of 
the house place them on the dumb-waiter, and leave 
them there until the janitor comes, when for a quarter 
in hand he will raise them to the third floor in time 
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roots should be carefully cultivated three times a 
week by running the scales on the piano keys a half- 
dozen times, and a few minor chords struck each night 
before retiring will eradicate cut-worms in case they 
appear. 

A little touch of grassy green is always pleasant in 
the early spring. This can be obtained at slight ex- 
pense by filling a frying-pan with fresh earth and 
planting grass-seed therein, keeping the same well 
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sprinkled, and during the period of adolescence well 
mowed with a safety razor. A lawn four inches square, 
of this sort, should not cost more than three dollars 
an inch. 


THE RECALL 

“Wuat’s the matter, Jorrocks? You look as blue 
as indigo,” said Whibley, sympathetically. 

“T am blue,” sighed Jorrocks. “I spent thirty 
thousand dollars getting a divorce from my wife, and 
after I got it, blest if she didn’t submit the question 
to the people, and by a majority of three hundred and 
thirty-seven I am still married to her!” 


HIS OFFENSE 

“-EXCEEDING the limit?” cried Dawson. ‘“ Why, 
Judge, your roads around here are so rotten a man 
couldn’t go faster than ten miles an hour without 
endangering his life.” 

“That’s the p’int,” said the Justice of the Peace. 
“You was exceedin’ the limit o’ safety, and we find 
ve guilty of attempted suicide. Ten cases, if ye 
please.” 





TRUE DEMOCRACY 
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The interior of the “Little Theater,” Winthrop Ames’s recently completed playhouse in West The exterior of the “‘ Little Theater,” which opened a few 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, which seats less than 300 and has neither boxes nor balconies weeks ago with Galsworthy’s comedy, ‘ The Pigeon” 


SOMETHING NEW IN THEATERS 


OF INTEREST TO PLAYGOERS 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES—VII. 


sugar into your third hes non-con- 
secutive ) cup of coffee to-morrow 
morning it probably won’t occur to 
> you that in the course of a year you 
eat well over half your weight in 
sugar, but such is nevertheless the 
case. Because of the greater amount 
of preserved stuff used in Great 
sritain, per capita consumption of sugar there is 
slightly higher than it is in this country: but when 
it comes to the straight use of sugar for cating pur- 
poses, we stand in a class all by ourselves. Consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States last year amounted 
to about 7,000,000,000 pounds. That means that the 
country’s sugar bill ran well over a million dollars a 
day. 

Of the sugar consumed in the United States, about 
one-half comes: in from the outside—most of it 
from Cuba.. Production of the other half is about 
equally divided between ourselves and our possessions. 
Cuba sent us 1,800,000 tons last year. Porto Rico 
sent 284,000 tons, Hawaii 550,000 tons; the Philip- 
pines 86,000 tons. We ourselves produced 887,000 
tons. Five-eighths of our domestic production con- 
sisted of beet sugar, the other three-eighths represent- 
ing what there is left of the cane-growing industry. 

To be able to form a reasonable opinion of the 
investment value of the sugar companies’ securities 
and of how they are likely to be affected by impending 
tariff changes, it is necessary to have a clear idea of 
the changed conditions under which the business is 
being done and of the important part which the culti- 
vation of sugar beets has come to play. Twenty years 
ago the sugar beet was almost unknown in this coun- 
try. Practically all the sugar used was made from 
cane—and refined by the American Sugar Refining 
Company. ‘To be exact. of the 11,900,000 barrels of 
sugar coiusumed in the United States in 1892, the then 
newly formed “trust” furnished 10,500,000 barrels. 
In 1910 the country used 23,452,000 barrels of sugar. 
The American’s output amounted to 9,683,000 bar- 
rels—very considerably less than one-half of the 
total. Very plainly do these figures show the change 
which has taken place as a result of the cultivation 
of the sugar beet on a large scale. 

Wonderful indeed has been the- growth of the beet- 
sugar industry in this country. We were late in 
starting—Germany and France had been growing 
sugar-beets for three-quarters of a century when we 
hegan—but the start once made, production increased 
at a tremendous rate. Irrigation had a great deal to 
do with it. It was found that the soil of such States 
as Colorado and Wyoming, when artificially irrigated, 
was admirably adapted to the growth of beets having 
a high saccharine content. Irrigation stimulated 
sugar-beet growing, and then sugar- -beet growing stimu- 
lated irrigation. 

The result is seen in the way production has _in- 
creased. In 1888 it ameunted to just 280 tons. By 
1900 it had increased to 81,000 tons. In 1907 beet- 
sugar production for the first time equaled produc- 
tion of sugar made from domestic-grown cane. Last 
year it amounted to well over half a million tons. 

For some time after the cultivation of sugar-beets 
had been begun even on a large scale, it hardly seemed 
as though the new industry could develop to a degree 
sufficient to threaten the “ trust’s”” monopoly. With 
the introduction of scientific methods into irrigation, 
however, and the great increase in sugar-beet acreage 
which followed, it became apparent to the manage- 
ment of the American Sugar Refining Company that 
the new industry was bound to become a ‘big factor. 
Then happened what was only to be expected—attempt 
on the part of the American to get control of some 
of the more important of its new rivals. And 
where it was realized that actual control was impos- 
sible of attainment, the “trust” bought all the 
minority stock it could get hold of so as to get as 
much voice as possible in the management of affairs. 

As a result of this policy, the opening of the present 
period of government activity against monopolistic 
combinations found the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany exercising a large degree of control over the beet- 
sugar industry. In the ease of a number of important 
heet-sugar companies, the “trust” had been success- 
ful in acquiring anywhere from thirty to seventy per 
cent. of stock outstanding. Beet-sugar companies all 





Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


over the country were operated as it saw fit. Control 
even of the American Beet Sugar Company had been 
secured, the “ trust ” at the beginning of 1906 holding 
$7,500,000 of its $15,000,000 of common stock. 

That was the relation between the cane-sugar and 
the beet-sugar interests in 1906, but it isn’t the rela- 
tion now. Attribute it to the fact that the “ trust ” 
feared government prosecution, or that it found its 
investment in beet-sugar stocks too unprofitable to 
continue, or that the management of the “trust” 
itself underwent radical change for the better—for 
whatever reason it was, the American Sugar Refining 
Company began to let go its hold on the beet-sugar in- 
dustry. To sell out its holdings of stocks in the beet- 
sugar companies all at once would have been ruinously 
expensive if not impossible, but gradually these hold- 
ings were reduced. As for the investment in Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar, that has all been disposed of since 
1906. 

Here is the present relation between the beet-sugar 
and the cane-sugar interests: Of ten beet-sugar com- 
panies having an annual output of 270,000 tons (less 
than one-half the total), the American owns thirty- 
eight per cent. of the stock. In the case of only one 
of these companies does the “trust” own over fifty- 
one per cent. of the shares. 

In any estimate of the investment standing of the 
securities of American Sugar Refining, the great change 
which has taken place since the advent of entirely 
new interests a few years ago must be given due con- 
sideration. Under the old régime the American was 
a “trust,” if there ever was one, and employed all the 
methods which have since come into such disrepute. 
To-day the American may still be a “ trust,” but it is 
run in a very different sort of way. Here, indeed, is 
a case where the old order changeth. Competitors’ 
rights are respected. Stockholders are informed of 
what is going on and given an accounting of what is 
being done with their money. ‘Senator Sorghum’s ” 
activities are no longer made the subject of cartoon 
and comment. 

And with the change in the management there has 
come about a great change in the market for the com- 
pany’s securities. Get any old-timer talking about 
the industrials that used to “make the market” on 
the Stock Exchange and the very first one he will 
mention will be “Sugar.” For years and years the 
stock was what the market writers love to call “a 
football of speculation.” Dazzling were its move- 


ments and enormous were the transactions on which ° 


the stock shot up and down. But all that is different 
now. The life has all gone out of “Sugar.” People 
don’t trade in it as they used to. Transactions are 
small and the price range is limited. The present 
management doesn’t seem to share its predecessor’s 
fondness for “ football.” 

The fact of the matter is that “Sugar” has passed 
into the investment class. Reassured by the way in 
which the stock has acted in recent years, investors 
have come in and bought it in small lots until the 
shareholders’ list has reached the imposing total of 
20,206. Common and preferred sell at about the same 
price. Each pays seven per cent. The preferred has 
always paid seven per cent. The common has paid 
that much or more ever since 1891: 

Concerning the past earnings of the Company. it is 
not easy to speak—it is enly recently that earnings 
statements amounting to anything have been given 
out. But that profits have run large over a long 
series of years is well known, and proved by a surplus 
which now amounts to $21,047,590. Speaking of the 
intrinsic value ‘of American Sugar shares the Hard- 
wick report says, “The great majority of the share- 
holders acquired their shares at a price of from $120 
to $130. The assets resulting from twenty years of 
prosperous business are so large as to justify the con- 
clusion that there is property enough behind each 
share of stock at the present time to equal the price 
paid for it by the present holders.” Considering what 
Mr. Hardwick and his Congressional inquisitors say in 
another part of their report about the original over- 
capitalization of the company, it is plain that if the 
shares are worth between 120 and 130 now, an enor- 
mous amount from earnings must have gone back into 
the property. 

With a government investigating committee’s own 
word for it that the liquidating value of the shares is 
well above their present market price, shareholders 


THE SUGAR GROUP 


have shown little disposition to become alarmed over 
the pending dissolution suit. As to the suit itself, 
there seems to prevail a feeling that while the govern- 
ment has been able to bring some serious and prob- 
ably well-grounded charges, the offenses in question 
were all committed long ago. Very possibly the gov- 
ernment will be able to prove more than one violation 
of the Sherman Law during the time when the beet- 
sugar industry was beginning to develop. But in view 
of what has happened ‘since, it is hard to see why that 
should be made a ground for dissolving the present 
company. It is for that reason, perhaps, that the 
government’s suit is causing management and _ share- 
holders so little concern 

American Beet Sugar common has the distinction 
of being one of the very few industrials placed on a 
dividend basis in 1911. Last year was a time when 
most industrial companies were glad enough merely 
to hold their own. For American Beet Sugar, on 
account of the extraordinarily high price of its product, 
it was by far the best year in its history. In the 
fiseal year ended March 31, 1911, 10.96 per cent. was 
earned on the common. In the ‘fiscal year just now 
coming to its close, earnings were fully half again 
as much. It would not surprise a good many ‘who 
have closely followed the course of the company’s 
affairs if earnings on the common, after liberal de- 
preciation charges, should run as high as sixteen or 
seventeen per cent. 

Such earnings are. of course, far above normal and 
are a direct result of the extraordinary price at which 
refined sugar sold during the greater part of last 
year. Last season’s Cuban crop, practically all of 
which we get, was short 300,000 tons. In France, Ger- 
many, and Austria heat and drought reduced output 
by 1,500,000 tons—fully twenty per cent. As a result 
of this combination, sugar commanded such prices as 
have not been known in nearly a quarter of a century. 
Under ordinary. circumstances the beet-sugar com- 
panies sell their billion pounds of output at a fair 
profit. Under the circumstances prevailing last year 
—the companies able to secure the raw product at the 
usual price and sell the finished product so much above 
the usual price—the margin of profit was enormous. 

In figuring the investment value of Beet Sugar com- 
mon it is necessary to take into consideration this 
fact that last year’s earnings were the result of 
special conditions. Nothing like 15 per cent. on the 
common had ever been earned before, and in all prob- 
ability it will be a good while before anything like that 
amount is earned again. At tlie same time it must 
not be lost sight of that prices for refined sugar such 
as prevailed last year are not at all necessary to allow 
the company a very fair margin of profit. For the 
fiseal year ending March, 1911. for instance, earnings 
on the common were 10.96 per cent.; for the 1910 
fiscal year they were 7.31 per cent.; for the year 
before that, 6.98 per cent. 

Such ode ch while they do not prove that the 
five-per-cent. dividend inaugurated on the common last 
fall can be maintained, suggest strongly that Beet 
Sugar common can be considered in the class of the 
regular dividend-payers. Failure of the domestic beet 
crop or other unfavorable circumstances may at some 
time in the future make necessary a reduction in the 
dividend rate, but that Beet Sugar stockholders are 
in line permanently to receive some sort of a return 
on their investment seems almost certain. 

The one great element of uncertainty with Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar, as, indeed, with all the sugar com- 
panies, is the effect of the impending reduction in 
the tariff. That the sugar tariff will be removed 
entirely is unlikely. Substantial reduction, however, 
is almost a certainty. 

To the cane-sugar refining interests it won’t make 
so much difference—they make their profit out of the 
difference between what they pay, for raw sugar and 
what they can get for refined. If under a lower tariff 
they will be able to get less for refined sugar than at 
present, the raw material will cost them correspond- 
ingly less. But with the beet-sugar manufacturers 
it will not be quite so simple. A lower price for their 
finished product will, of course, bring about a lower 
price for sugar beets, but whether the reduction in 
the price of the beets will equal the reduction in the 
price of the finished product remains to be seen. If 
it doesn’t, the beet-sugar manufacturers will be just 
that much worse off than they are at present. 





The Funeral of the “ 


Our of the harbor she sought long ago, 
Harbor that welcomed but served not to save, 
Under the clouds, bending piteous and low, 
Crept the great ship to her grave. 
Not from the battle’s tumultuous breath, 
Not from the glory of victory’s morn— 
But from her.travail of flame and of death, 
Lo! a republie was born, 


By Will Carleton 


Not in the arms of this Queen of the Wrecks 
Lingered the dust of her far-famous dead: 
Forests of palms hailed the flag on her decks— 

Roses above her were spread. 
Long had she waited her funeral-day, 
Lying in rough state ’mid sunlight or gloom: 
Now the world’s plaudits each step of the way 
Followed her path to the tomb. 
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Maine” 


Full sixty fathoms we buried her low, 
’Neath the rough sea and the ne’er-changing skies, 
Far from molesting of friend or of foe, 
Heedless of tempests she lies. 
Lies in the arms of the ocean-waves pressed, 
With the wet sea-roses over her spread, 
While, with the love of a nation caressed, 
Arlington cares for her dead. 
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“SILAS LAPHAM” 


MR. JAMES BARNES IN THE REMARKABLE IMPERSONATION OF W. D. 


COMES TO LIFE 


HOWELLS’S 


FAMOUS CHARACTER WHICH HE EXHIBITED AT THE DINNER GIVEN RECENTLY IN 
HONOR OF THE NOVELIST’S SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 





Birds as 


THERE are many wise little architects 
in the bird world. One species, found 
in South America, are called * oven birds,” 
for the reason that they build nests in 
the shape of a dome, with an entrance at 
the side, the whole effect being almost 
exactly like that of an oven. They use 
clay, grass, and various plants for ma- 
terial, and as they construct their walls 
an inch thick the structures when dried 
in the sun are very firm and strong. 

The oven bird divides its house into 
two separate rooms by means of a parti- 
tion reaching almost to the top. In the 
inner room the bird makes a bed of 
feathers and soft grasses upon which the 
eggs are deposited. 

This bird is at no pains to conceal its 
nest, but builds in open sight on the leaf- 
less branch of a tree or upon a fence or 
within a barn or other building. Trav- 
eless in Brazil see these nests on the tops 
of telegraph-poles. 

Our own oriole constructs a wonderful 
nest. It is shaped like a purse six or 
seven inches long and tliree or four inches 
wide. It is made of flax, hair, wool, and 
vegetable fibers. These are matted to- 
gether untii they become of the thickness 
of felt. The nest is sewed with strong 
stitches of horse-hair, single horse-hairs 
used in this way being sometimes two feet 
in length. 

When the bird is near dwelling-houses, 
it sometimes snatches up thread to use 
instead of the horse-hair. It has been 
known to steal whole skeins of silk and 
loose strings to use in its nest-building. 

The female appears to do most of the 
work of building the nest, the male bird 
collecting the material. 

The tailor bird of India is small, with 
short wings and a long tail. It con- 





Builders 


structs its nest by taking two leaves at 
the end of a twig and sewing them to- 
gether at their edges, using its bill for 
a needle and vegetable fibers, with knots 
to keep them from slipping through the 
leaf, for thread. Occasionally it makes 
its nest of one large leaf by sewing the 
edges together; and it draws the stalk 
end of the leaf over the nest so as to 
make an awning, thus protecting it from 
sun or rain.» 

The nest is lined with cotton, silky 
grass, vegetable fibers, and sometimes a 
few feathers. It is suspended from the 
very end of a long branch, where it will 
be out of the way of snakes, monkeys, 
and other unfriendly intruders. 

The bower bird of Australia belongs to 
the starling family. It is very remarkable 
for the bowers or arbors that it con- 
structs. These are usually placed under 
the shelter of the branches of some over- 
hanging tree in the most retired part of 
the forest. They differ considerably in 
size. The base consists of an exterior and 
rather convex platform of sticks firmly 
interwoven, on the center of which the 
bower itself is built. 

This bower, like the platform on which 
it is placed and with which it is inter- 
woven, is formed of sticks and twigs, but 
of a more slender and flexible kind, the 
tips of the twigs being so arranged as to 
curve inward and nearly meet at the top. 
In the interior of the bower the materials 
are so placed that the forks of the twigs 
are always presented outward, by which 
arrangement not the slightest obstruction 
is offered to the passage of the bird. 

For what purpose these curious bowers 
are made is not yet, perhaps, fully under- 
stood. They are certainly not used as 
nests, but as places of resort for many 





individuals of both sexes, who, when 
there assembled, run through and round 
the bower in a sportive and playful man- 
ner and that so frequently that it is sel- 
dom deserted. 

The interest of this curious bower is 
much enhanced by the manner in which 
it is decorated at and near the entrance 
with the most gayly-colored articles that 
can be collected, such as the blue tail- 
feathers of parrots, together with what- 
ever the birds have been able to pilfer 
from dwelling-houses. They have been 
known to carry off bits of silk and col- 
ored cotton wherewith to ornament their 
bowers. 

The fairy martin, also found in Austra- 
lia, is another curious architect. It 
makes a nest that is shaped like an oil- 
flask, with the mouth below, and builds 
it of mud or clay, which it kneads in its 
beak at a distance and brings to the nest 
all. ready for use. Six or seven birds 
work on one nest, one acting as archi- 
tect, the others bringing the material. 

It would seem that hot weather pre- 
vents them from kneading the clay just 
right, for they work only in the mornings 
and evenings, except on wet days, when 
they continue their labor at midday. The 
exterior of the nest is rough, but the 
interior is smooth and carefully lined 
with feathers and fine grass. 

The fairy bird seems to have no rule 
as to the location of its nest, following 
the fancy of the moment, but it must 
have fresh water near and not be within 
twenty miles of the sea. Sometimes it 
builds its curious bottle-like nest within 
a decayed tree and sometimes upon the 
face of a steep rock. Hundreds of its 
nests will sometimes be built close to- 
gether, but without the slightest approach 
to order. Then, again, it will construct 
an orderly row beneath the eaves of a 
house. 





Clever Elephant Workers 


AN immense amount of labor is ac- 
complished by the clever elephants in the 
Siamese timber-yards. In handling the 
lumber the elephant, it has been estimated, 
does the work of twenty-five men. Many 
of the big pachyderms do their’ work with 
human intelligence. They draw large logs 
from distant parts of the yard to the 
sawmill and place them without assist- 
ance just where the men can most con- 
veniently adjust them to the saw. Each 
log has to be lifted to a platform. The 
elephant first lifts one end to its place 
and then the other end, after which he 
surveys it carefully to ascertain whether 
it lies just as it should. If it does not, 
he continues to push and work it until 
it is exactly right. 

He lifts a huge log by thrusting his 
tusks under it, and when he lifts he keeps 
it steady with his trunk. A big elephant 
will lift in this way a log that would be 
a good load for twenty men. 

Other elephants will at the same time 
be piling up boards in square, even piles. 
They survey them with the knowing look 
of the carpenter and continue to push 
and arrange until they have made the 
heap perfectly square and regular. 

Perhaps the most curious sight in a 
Siamese timber-yard is that of young ele- 
phants learning to do these things. ‘The 
youngster walks alongside of an old one 
at work and learns his future trade by 
merely looking on and observing the vari- 
ous processes. After a while he feels the 
stirrings of youthful ambition within 
him and tries his own tusks upon a log 
of moderate size. He lives and learns like 
an apprentice in a shipyard. 

Each elephant has its keeper, who, with 
his family, lives close to its stable. ‘The 
elephant is as much a member of the 
keeper’s family as is the Irishman’s pig, 
“the gintleman who pays the rint.” ‘The 
children play about the elephant’s enor- 
mous legs, get under his body, and take 
hold of his trunk. When he is tired of 
them he pushes them gently away, but 
never hurts them. 





Gum and Bacteria 


THERE have been reported to the Royal 
Society of New South Wales the results 
of an investigation of the curious role 
played by bacteria in the formation of 
various vegetable gums. 

The action of the bacteria appears to 
be more complex than might have been 
supposed. There are, for instance, two 
kinds of gum arabic: one soluble in wa- 
ter, the other insoluble, and the investiga- 
tions of the New South Wales experts 
show that they are produced by two dis- 
tinct kinds of bacteria. By the cultiva- 
tion of suitable species of bacteria it is 
possible to augment the production of gum 
by certain trees. Under ordinary circum- 
stances some species of gum-making 
bacteria live and multiply without the 
production of an appreciable amount of 
gum, but the product is markedly in- 
creased by furnishing tannin to the micro- 
organisms. 
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Post 
Toasties 


with cream and sugar or 
fruits are wholesome and 
please the palate. 


Crisp bits of Indian 
Corn—cooked and toasted 
to an appetizing brown. 


Ready to serve direct 
from the package. 
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A Minn. woman writes: 


“T use Post Toasties be- 
cause they are liked by all 
the family, making a con- 
venient food to serve on any 
occasion. 

“TI use it for a breakfast 
food; then again with canned 
fruit or preserves, as a most 
delicious dessert for dinner or 
supper—each one desiring 
more. 

“‘ My experience is, all who 
taste want more.” 


Post 
Toasties 


**The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘Twenty-fiv: 
of Disability? To do this is to 
DISABILITY INSURANCE costing Sixt 
semi-annually or quarterly if you prefer) will provide an income of 
$25 per week while you'are disabled by EITHER ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS. 

And in addition 
$5,000 to your family if your ACCIDENT results fatally. 


$5,000 to you if it causes fess of both hands; or both feet, or one hand 
and one foot; or one hand and one eye; or one foot and one eye. 


$2,500 to You if it cauges loss of one hand, or one foot; or one eye. 
These amounts (except for illness) are ALL DOUBLED if. your accident 

happens In a public passenger conveyance or elevator, or in a burning building. 
if your occupation puts you In the “‘ Preferred’ class, and you are under 50 

years of age and in good health, send us the coupon and we will tell you more 
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ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS. NEW YORK 





THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


y 
WALTER Jj. TRAVIS 
Revised Edition, including the New Rules 
The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 





PAQUIN 


=a 


The original models of 
PAQUIN, RUE dela PAIX, PARIS, 


will have besides the waistbands which for 
the Summer Season of 1912 will bear the 
firm’s signature lettered ‘Van Dyck 
Brown on White Ground” a conspicuous 
guarantee label mentioning the name of the 
model and that of the purchaser. This 
label will be sealed on the dress by a 
safety lead. Every model presented as a 
Paquin creation and not bearing this label 
must be considered as a copy not coming 
from the firm’s ateliers. PAQUIN reminds 
the public that his only selling houses are 
PARIS, 3 RUE DE LA PAIX 
LONDON, 39 DOVER STREET 
BUENOS AYRES,1048 CALLE ESMERALDA 











You can “scratch off a 
few lines’’ with any old 
kind ofa pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to be a 


SPENCERIAN 


Spencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 

splutter. They glide smoothly over any 

writing paper, under any hand writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10 cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 






















Apollinaris 


The Table Water 


of the 


Duke of Connaught 
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Changing the Flag 


HAVING in mind the statutory provision 
that * on the admission of a new State 
into the Union, one star shall be added 
to the union of the flag and such addi- 
tion shall take effect on the 4th of July 
then next succeeding such admission,” the 
War Department has its flag force work- 
ing overtime rearranging the stars in Old 
Glory so that the thousands upon thou- 
sands of flags necessary will be hauled to 
their staffs on the morning of July 4, 
1912, displaying their two new stars repre- 
senting our two infant States—New Mexi- 
co and Arizona. 

In 1908 the following rearrangement of 
the stars in the flag was made by a joint 
board of the army and navy to meet the 
case of Oklahoma and went into effect on 
July 4th of that year: 


* 


This arrangement was made with full con- 
sideration of possible changes involved 
in the eventual admission of additional 
States, with special reference to the cases 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Therefore, 
to the second and fifth row, having seven 
stars respectively, will be added the two 
sturs—New Mexico at the end of the sec- 
ond and Arizona at:the end of the fifth 
line. The new arrangement will appear 
thus: 


It will probably be a long time before 
more than forty-eight stars bedeck the 
Star-spangled Banner. 





Blind Masseurs 

Tne blind of Paris are typewriters and 
readers of geographical charts; they tune 
pianos, cane chairs, make brushes of all 
kinds, knives, baskets, ete. But the pro- 
fession best suited to one habituated to 
perceive by the sense of touch is that of 
massage. All medical specialists agree in 
saying that the eyes of the masseur aré 
in the ends of his fingers. The blind 
person who sees by touch and whose every 
action is inspired by his sense of touch, 
who exercises that sense in almost every 
action of his life, is like a specialist pre- 
pared for his work by Nature. The Japa- 
nese recognize the superiority of the blind 
masseur. In Japan from time immemorial 
the majority of masseurs have been blind, 
and not long ago Japan organized the 
education of the blind in massage. France 
has followed the example of Japan by 
organizing a college of massage under the 
directioi of medical specialists. The 
pupils of the school trace the muscles 
of the human body as easily as they trace 
the watercourses on their maps. The 
blind masseurs of the Paris school are the 
preferred assistants of the physicians of 
the bathing-places, sanitariums, and water 
cures. 

The blind masseurs and masseures have 
opened a clinic of “ massotherapy” in 
Paris, and there all kinds of massage 
work is done. On two days in the week 
the poor receive free treatment. During 
the last fifteen years massage has held 
an important place in therapeutics. In 
the blind clinic, where all the work is 
done scientifically and under the direction 
of surgical experts, fractures, sprains, 
neurasthenia, stomach troubles, and many 
internal affections are treated skilfully 
and many cures effected. ° 





The Siberian Mammoth 


In the days before man appeared, in all 
parts of Europe, in Asia, in America, even 
in the Arctic regions, the furry elephant 
called mammoth was hunted by a creature 
iittle higher than himself in intelligence. 
The explorer Obalski’s experience in find- 
ing the remains of animals led him to 
declare that in the coldest regions of the 
frozen north prehistoric beasts lie deep in 
earth preserved by the fixed cold, and in 
those regions mammoths have been found 
one hundred thousand years after burial. 

From the fact that the mammoth, the 
rhinoceros, and other now tropical animals 
once lived in the boreal regions, Buffon 
argued that the animals now in the tropics 
originated in the Arctic regions, the place 
where the incandescent earth first cooled 
and became habitable, and that as the 
cold increased and became unbearable the 
animals migrated to the equator to the 
temperature suited to their needs. The 
discovery of a mammoth in Siberian ice 
led Cuvier to conclude that the earth 
cooled instantaneously and that Siberia 


passed from torrid heat to frigid cold that- 





caught the mammoth as he stood, struck 
him with instant death, and kept him 
through all the ages of a lost time. 

But Cuvier’s explanation of the heea- 
tomb of prehistoric beasts is not the most 
logical explanation. There is a simpler 
cause for the burial of the mammoth by 
the ice than an _ instantaneous change 
worked by a whirlwind of frigid air and 
the disappearance of a blooming garden 
in eternal winter. The preservation of 
the flesh of the mammoth is a natural 
result. When the mammoth lived the 
Arctic regions were as cold as they are 
to-day; and they were covered with pine 
forests haunted by elephants that lived 
on pine needles and on resin-scented pine 
branches. Near the forests were swamps 
and near the swamps glaciers; and into 
these the elephants plunged and floundered 
when blinded by fog or by snow-drift or 
when hunted by the forerunner of man. 
Some sank and disappeared; some fell 
into the crevasses; and where they fell 
the cold gripped and kept them. 

The mammoth and his companion, the 
rhinoceros, were protected by thick hair. 
The skins kept in museums are thick, as 
hard as wood, and covered with straight, 
close-set, supple hair, soft to the touch, 
as fine as the hair of a dog. If the man 
of the twentieth century can believe the 
sketches left on bones and on the walls 
of caves by the men who hunted and ate 
the mammoth, hair fell from the neck and 
from the belly of the beast in manes that 
touched the ground. 

The ivory-hunting Samoyedes watch for 
the revelation of remains; they know the 
value of fossils and of ivory and _ they 
run when the cliff falls and dig and fish in 
the mass, to sell their find to the traders 
who make periodical visits. 





A New Element 

A Scotcuman, A. G. French, has dis- 
covered a new element in the Nelson dis- 
trict of British Columbia. The new meta}, 
to which the discoverer gives the name 
* Canadium,” belongs to the group of ele- 
ments of which platinum and palladium 
are members. It occurs comparatively 
abundantly in certain minerals in the 
form of grains of varying dimensions, 

Various samples that have been assayed 
yielded from about one-sixth of an ounce 
to about three and a half ounces to the 
ton. ‘The metal seems to be unaffected by 
moisture, and it is impossible to make it 
tarnish or oxidize even in the blow-pipe. 
It is more ductile and more malleable 
than lead and its melting-point is lower 
than that of this metal. 

Scales of the new metal have been sent 
to the University of Glasgow for further 
study. The element seems to be quite 
distinct from platinum, palladium, ruthe- 
nium, and osmium, and the mine from 
which it was taken appears to be rich in 
other metals of this group. 





The Oldest Metal 

A RECENT paper presented to the Royal 
Institution at London, in discussing the 
question of the metals used by the great 
nations of antiquity, pointed out that gold 
was probably the first metal known to 
man because it is generally found native. 
The oldest metallic objects to which we 
can assign a probable date are thought 
to. be those found in a royal tomb at 
Nagada in Egypt supposed to have been 
that of King Menes. In one of the 
chambers were some bits of: gold and a 
bead, a button, and a fine wire of nearly 
pure copper. If the tomb has been prop- 
erly identilied, these objects are at least 
6,300 years old. Nearly all the ancient 
gold that has been examined contains 
silver enough to give it a light color. It 
was gathered by the ancients in the bed 
of the Pactolus and other streams of Asia 
Minor. 





Sleep 


INVESTIGATION by scientists of the 
nature of the sleep of persons in normal 
health shows that. it varies according to 
the daily diet and the different hours at 
which sleep is begun. Altogether, the 
ideal hour for retiring is ten o’clock. The 
sleep of a person going to bed regularly 
at approximately this time gradually 
augments in intensity for the space of 
an hour. It then suddenly becomes very 
profound, reaching its maximum intensity 
at about eleven-thirty o’clock. Within 
five or six minutes from this time it has 
been found that the sleep begins to be 
less deep. In an hour the sleeper is again 
in the same condition of slumber as at 
about a quarter after eleven. From this 
time until after two o’clock the rest is 
steady and light; from two until four it 
augments and then it consistently di- 
minishes until it ceases at the customary 
time of rising. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 


Centers of Congeniality 


THERE is no form of intoxication more 
common than that of outlining the future. 
We each do it according to our individual 
obliquity of mind, but do it we must. 
The Socialists—and Socialism having suf- 
fered much from misconceptions and 
erratic adherents, it is necessary to say 
that the Socialists spoken of are the 
calm leaders of the movement who see it 
with greatest clarity—make an economic 
statement, and at once one is gleefully 
agog with its logical offshoots. When 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says that there 


will be great decentralization, so that 
instead of a congested and appalling 


bureaucracy at the head there will be 
local administration and municipal con- 
trol, one races ahead on numerous sup- 
positions with one big “if” looming 
above all others. If justice to the ma- 
jority is to be the ruling spirit of each 
locality, it would be extremely uncom- 
fortable to be a minority of one. If your 
view on the manipulation of milk by the 
municipal milk company or on other 
more complex matters were the sole idea 
of the kind in your vicinity you would 
speedily move to where most people were 
of your way of thinking. So that, by 
the most natural process, people with 
opposing viewpoints would separate and 
those who are more or less agreed would 
live-in a sufliciently close proximity to 
see their ideas take effect in the rulings 
of their particular locality. 

Precisely as now all the piano-makers 
have congregated on lower Fifth Avenue, 
and the motor-car agencies line Broadway 
above Forty-fifth Street, and the only two 
manufacturers of fireworks in New York 
are situated side by side, and all this in 
response to a law which it is difficult to 
explain in any other way than an in- 
stinctive desire to be among one’s own 
kind, so, on Mr. MacDonald’s premise, all 
those people of the same general color of 
mind would congregate in the days of the 
time to come. By the desire to count, to 
be of the governing body in the matters 
that concern the society of which one is a 
part, one would migrate instinctively 
toward the very people with whom one 
could live on the terms of greatest har- 
mony. It is a possibility capable of such 
soothing and stimulating elaborations that 
it seems doubtful, while one is in the full 
glow of it, whether a more delightful idea 
was ever thought of. 

Fancy looking out of one’s window and 
over one’s garden wall and not marveling 
that nice people so seldom bump _ into 
each other, or mourning that neighbors 
are invariably Philistines whom one is 
grateful not to know, but beaming happily 
in all directions, or even being so pleased 
and attuned that one does not trouble 
to beam, but lives busily knowing that 
there is no cause for irritation for miles 
around! And all because one is con- 
scious of being surrounded by diverting 
people, if that is what one is oneself, 
cr respectable people, if that is what, 
by some chance, one happens principal- 


ly to be. We are continually regret- 
ting now that our friends, by some 


unhappy fate, always live at the other 
side of the city. Real tragedies arise 
from there being at present no sufficient 
reason for a person living out of his nat- 
ural milieu. But concrete things, things 
all would recognize, could then be ex- 
hibited as reasons and sisters would say 
of sisters, “Oh yes, Fanny has moved to 
Kast Sandwich because she believes in 
their administration and her vote was 
needed.” And Fanny, who. to-day would 
stay at home and grow bad-tempered from 
the waste of being considered queer, would 
race off to where she naturally belonged 
and be happy ever after. 

The tendency would not be so much 
for members of the same profession, craft, 
or industry to live near one another, for 
no one is as great a nuisance as_ those 
people who do what you do but do it in 
a different way. The tendency would be 
a far more charming thing. It would be 
for the viewpoint, the general quirk of 
the mind on a number of subjects. to be 
the same, so that the spirit of the locality 
would be your spirit and you would add 
to it. The regret felt that national ehar- 
acteristics are leveling and peoples are 
becoming tamely alike is. after all, but 
an unwilling farewell to disappearing 
national costumes, and emphasis of indi- 
viduality is on the increase. Personality 
is more and more recognized as of value 
and if one’s plea is a general one for the 
interest of sharp contrasts, what could 
give more promise of fulfilment than the 
prospect of living where one’s particular 
bent was taken into account and made 
way for? Strong individualities would 
thrive like babies on a side street. Is 
there any one who at this point does not 
feel the intoxication of outlining the 
future? 

Of course that exquisite solace of feel- 
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AN AUTOGRAPH OF ROBERT E. LEE 





ing that one is rare, lonely, and unappre- 
ciated in the midst of canaille—this would 
be kept up ,with difficulty. One could, 
if one were a determined minor poet, 
make a point of living among grocers, but 
there would always be the danger that in 
the midst of one’s martyrdom some one 
would suggest one’s moving. 


The way in which a person misunder- 
stands is the most illuminating line to 
be had on his character. He may under- 
stand and still give no sure clew ‘to his 
general make-up. Comprehension may be 
fragmentary, though genuine; it may not 
correlate with anything else in him; but 
a single misinterpretation and you see the 
precise angle at which his path crosses 
yours, and it is even possible to glance 
along his line of march and catch his 
general direction. Perhaps this is true 
because we all misunderstand so much 
more frequently than we understand, or 
perhaps it is true because we understand 
uncertainly, the very fact that we see 
making us step carefully, but when we 
misunderstand we do it with such reck- 
less assurance. We elaborate and quickly 
and loudly substantiate our mistake by 
narrating our past actions and present 
views. The hobgoblins we harbor, be- 
lieving them to be woman’s suffrage, 
Socialism, or some other movement of the 
times, are lights on us, because these 
hobgoblins are built up entirely out of 
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ourselves, having little to do with the 
subjects we take them as truly repre- 
senting. According to our misconceptions 
shall we be known, for when we under- 
stand clearly we state a truth, but when 
we misunderstand our laziness, prejudices, 
ignorances, and fears are fused in the heat 
of disturbed lethargy and we stand _ re- 
vealed at our worst. 





The Branching Mangrove 
Root 


THE trees known as “ mangroves ” form 
dense thickets along the seacoast in the 
tropics of the Old World as well as of the 
New. They are characterized by the pro- 
duction of many prop-roots from the 
trunks and branches; these prop-roots 
reach into the mud and form practically 
impenetrable tangles. They thus hold the 
mud together and are said to serve as 
natural sea walls, protecting the soil 
against the inroads of the sea. The bark 
of the tree is sometimes taken for its 
abundance of tanning material; otherwise 
the several species are of no economic im- 
portance. 

In many of these species the roots 
branch repeatedly before reaching the mud, 
instead of growing straight down. ‘The 
root divides into two branches, one of 





which soon dies away, while the other 
continues the growth. After extending for 
some distance, this tip also divides into 
two, one of the branches persisting, and 
on. As ther dead root helps to hold 
mud and to make the tangle closer, the 
branching has been explained by some 
naturalists as a special adaptation to the 
plant’s mode of life. Other explanations 
for the branching have been offered. One 
of these is that the formation of a side 
root near the tip of a prop-root would 
divert the food in that part of the plant 
and so cause the death of the descending 
tip. Another view is that the branching 
is caused by internal physiological con- 
ditions. 
During 


sO 


the past summer the Dutch 
botanist, Van Leeuwen, had an oppor- 
tunity to study a mangrove tangle near 
Samarang in Java, and he discovered the 
cause of the peculiar habit of  root- 
branching to be a small beetle. ‘The fe- 
male beetle lays her egg near the tip of 
the root. The injury causes a new root 
to sprout out just above the tip, the old 
tip continuing to grow. As the young 
beetle hatches out it begins to feed upon 
the material inside the root and this 
brings about the death of that part. In- 
stead of this beetle being of use to the 
plant, as would be supposed by those who 
had assumed that the root branching was 
advantageous to the trees, Van Leeuwen 
finds that the beetles are quite injurious. 
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Our Friend the Crab 


Crass, those highly developed members 
of the great class of the crustacea, a 
class of which our other friend the lobster 
is also a well-known. representative, have 
ten legs, the forward pair being enlarged 
and modified so as to form nippers. The ~ 
male crab has the larger nippers, and the 
right claw is usually larger than the left. 
Like most human beings, crabs are right- 
handed. 

The sexes differ greatly in appearance, 
and in some species the difference is so 
great that the male and female have been 
mistakenly described and classified as 
separate species. Among the most curi- 
ous are the little pea crabs that take up 
their residence in the shells of living 
bivalve mollusks. Ancient writers gave 
highly fanciful descriptions of this al- 
liance between crustacea and mollusk. 

One account had it that whenever a 
particle of food floated “within the gap- 
ing circuit of the shell” the wide-awake 
crab pricked the tender sides of his slug- 
gish partner, who understood the signal 
and forthwith closed his shell and caught 
the morsel. 

Crabs have sources of knowledge which, 
to human view, seem very mysterious, if 
not inscrutable. The violet land-crabs of 
Jamaica live in colonies often two or three 
miles from the sea, to which they make a 
journey once a year, in spawning time. 
Then they march straight for their desti- 
nation and act quite as if they had the 
ocean already in sight. 

Besides their usefulness as food, along 
with lobsters and other crustacea, crabs 
render incalculable service as scavengers. 
But for their slightly appreciated labors 
in this respect, many of our seaside re- 
sorts would be little visited. 

The so-called “robber crab” inhabits 
some of the islands of the Indian Ocean 
and makes its burrows under the cocoa- 
nut-trees, the fruit of which forms its 
principal food. The depredations of these 
“robbers ” are really a serious matter to 
the owners of the cocoanut groves. In 
order to get at the meat of the nuts the 
crabs strip off the fibrous covering. They 
are after the “eye spots.” They insert 
the sharp end of a claw, and, by work- 
ing it back and forth, scoop out the edible 
substance. The outer covering they em- 
ploy to line their burrows. ‘They collect 
sufficient of this to fill a bushel basket, 
and the natives in turn break into the 
burrows in search of materials for mat- 
tresses and ropes. 

Many kinds of crabs inhabit the shores 
of the United States. Some of the best 
known are the large horseshoe crab, or 
king crab, noticeable for its size and its 
long tail; the tiny oyster crab, the female 
of which lives in the shell of the oyster; 
the spider crab, the hermit crab, and 
especially the blue crab, which is the kind 
most frequently seen upon the table in 
this country and is called the “ soft- 
shell crab,” because it is commonly eaten 
just after it has moulted. 





The Use of Manganese 


MANGANESE is one of those substances 
that have long been employed in the arts 
before their existence as independent 
metals was recognized. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that from prehistoric 
times it was employed as a coloring ma- 
terial. It was not known to be a distinct 
metal until the year 1774. 

In India the primitive smiths used it 
as a flux and as an alloy for hardening 
iron and bronze. Nowadays its power 
as an oxidizer, rendering it one of the 
most important of disinfectants, and its 
value as a chemical reagent, as well as 
its increasing use as an alloy, cause an 
active search for its ores. 

Manganese is very widely distributed, 
forming about one-thousandth of the sub- 
stance of the earth’s crust. The minerals 
containing manganese are generally found 
in decomposed rocks. It is principally 
mined in India, Russia, Brazil, Spain, 
Turkey, Chile, France, Greece, the United 
States, and Japan, the countries being 
named in the order of their importance as 
producers. The Indian smiths above re- 
ferred to faced their anvils and hammers 
with what was, in fact, manganese steel, 
which they called kheri. 





The Speed of Ships 


On first thought the sea’s depth seems 
of smali importance if the ship finds depth 
enough to give her an easy draught. If 
she can run free apparently it makes 
little difference whether she has six feet 
or six hundred feet between her keel and 
the bottom. Such an inference is errone- 
ous, however, for the depth exercises an 
important influence. The British cruisers 
Blake and Blenheim were expected to run 
twenty-one knots, but actually ran two 
knots less in shallow water. They ran 
again under the same power, but the depth 
was between 135 and 165 feet and their 
speed > was twenty-two knots—one knot 





over the maximum calculation. The dif- 
ference in speed is attributed to the in- 
fluence of the ‘“ wave of translation ” ‘dis- 
placed by the ship as she moves forward, 
which acts as a brake. The nearer the 
ship’s keel to the bottom the stronger the 
friction. A ship drawing twenty-seven 
feet of water (say a ship of 12,000 ton- 
nage) feels that friction over a depth 
of 250 feet. According to some calcu- 
lations, the dragging influence ceases to 
be felt at a depth equal to ten and one- 
half times the draught if the ship stands 
high out of the water. 

A curious feature of the matter is that 
the speed of the ship is as important an 
element as the depth of the water—that 
is to say, the influence of the depth on the 
ship’s speed is more or less powerful in 
proportion as the speed is great. A ship 
increases her speed more easily over deep 
water, but, on the other hand, the faster 
a ship runs the more depth of water she 
needs to prevent the hindrance caused by 
the dragging influence of the friction 
which is always felt when the ship’s keel 
senses bottom. Running ten knots an 
hour, a ship must have between twenty- 
six and twenty-seven feet of depth or she 
is dragged from below. If running twenty 
knots she needs a depth of 104 to 105 
feet and when running thirty knots she 
feels the drag over a depth of nearly 
324 feet. 





Uses of the Sunflower 


THERE are more than forty different 
species of suntlower scattered from New 
England to the Gulf of Mexico and from 
ocean to ocean. Generally the, plant is 
not esteemed, but it has many valuable 
uses. 

Many of our Indians make bread of the 
seeds. It is cultivated in the south of 
Europe sometimes as a field crop, the 
seeds being used as food for cattle and 
poultry and also for making oil of a 
quality little inferior to olive-oil. It is 
burned in lamps and used in the manu- 
facture of soap. : 

Meal and bread are said to be got from 
the seeds in Portugal, and these, roasted, 
are often substituted for coffee. The seeds 
are also used, like almonds, for making 
soothing emulsions, and in some parts 
of the Old World are boiled and fed to 
infants. ‘The leaves are good fodder for 
cattle; the stems serve for fuel and con- 
tain much potash. 





Easter Eggs 


SomE centuries ago the people of France 
celebrated Easter by taking eggs to their 
priests, who blessed them and returned 
them to their owners to be presented to 
parents, relations, and friends as Kaster 
offerings. Generally the eggs were painted 
red, blue, or in various bright colors. 

The custom of giving Easter eggs is 
believed to have originated in the attempt 
made by the Church to blot out the mem- 
ory of the orgies of the Saturnalia. Pious 
people distributed beautiful eggs in token 
of the Resurrection, because the egg had 
always been known as the emblem of joy, 
plenty, and the new birth. 

In Persia it is the custom to make 
presents of eggs richly gilded and painted. 
The Persians give presents of eggs on the 
first day of the new year, “because the 
egg marks the beginning of things.” 





The Evil Eye 


BELIEF in the evil eye exists in all lands, 
but especially in Italy. It existed in 
ancient Egypt. The “eye” is seen on 
the prows of Spanish and Italian ships 
and on Mexican bucklers. It is seen on 
amulets taken from the ashes of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. In’some places it 
is surrounded by elephants, serpents, and 
scorpions, animals that were supposed to 
hold taiismanie power against it. Many 
celebrities of history — Napoleon among 
others—believed in the evil eye and 
feared it. Among the masses of the 
Eastern and European nations the belief 
is almost universal. It is one of the 
superstitions that persist, despite the 
progress of science and reason. 





The Duration of a Wink 


THE time occupied by the several phases 
of the movement has been measured, and 
it is found that the mean duration of the 
descent of the lid is from seventy-five 
to ninety-one thousandths of a_ second. 
The interval while the eye is shut was 
in one case only fifteen-hundredths of a 
second. ‘The rising of the lid occupied 
seventeen-hundredths of a second. <A 
specially arranged photographie appa- 
ratus was used. The popular phrase that 
something is done “ quicker than a wink ” 
is, therefore, expressive to a degree that 
may be stated in fractions of a second. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


THE bees go in and out the church, 
A black and haunting few; 

Long, purple lights stain the old floor, 
And apple-green and blue. 


And the Dead Folk keep out at the door 
Their yester and their day, 

Each with his feet set toward the east, 
As he were ready to pray. 


And in their midst a bishop, too, 
His name, once carvéd strong, 
Half-bitten from the pompous stone, 

He has been there so long. 


Across the sun the villagers come, 
With flowers white and red, 

Wrapped all about with sprigs of box, 
And these are for the dead. 


They lay their prayer-books in the grass, 
That they may better strew 
The quiet little graves where bide 
The folk that once they knew. 
LizETTE WoopwortH REESE. 





Gold Altar Ornaments for 
St. John’s Cathedral 


A SPLENDID gold and silver gilt set of 
altar ornaments, consisting of a mag- 
nificent cross, four flower vases, two 
candelabra, and a book-rest—eight pieces 
in all—has been presented to the Cathe- 
drai of St. John the Divine, New York, 
by ex-Governor Levi P. Morton and Mrs. 
Morton. They are considered the most 
valuable and beautiful altar ornaments 
now in America. They were planned to 
harmonize with the architectural treat- 

















The candelabra and book-rest 


ment of the interior of the great cathedral. 
The choicest and foremost among these 
treasures. is the massive cross, five feet 
high. It has eleven different features of 
ornamentation. In the center field of 
the arm occurs the largest and most 
prominent medallion of the group, the 
lamb in silver, representing the Saviour, 
framed and outlined in relief against 
the background of blue enamel. The 
right terminal end of the arm of the 
cross is taken up with a framed~ me- 
dallion of the ox, the symbol of the 
Evangelist Luke. To the left is de- 
picted a portrait bust of the evangelist 

















The gold cross, five feet high 


with pen in hand, writing the Gospel. 
The left end of the cross displays the 
lion, symbol of the Evangelist Mark, while 
just to the right, in a cireular framed 
medallion, his figure is seen with up- 
lifted ‘hand as if pronouncing the bene- 
diction. The central space of the cross is 
devoted to the figure of the Evangelist 
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Matthew and his symbol, an angel with 
scroll. Matthew is shown holding a 
church in the right hand and a miter in 
the left. Probably the most elaborate of 
the ornamental features of the cross is 
the splendid group of angel figures, five 
inches in height, in gold and silver, hold- 
ing inscribed shields. These are set in 
separate Gothic niches surmounted by a 
miniature cross. Here has been expended 
a vast amount of elaborate and delicate 
workmanship, producing a most impres- 
sive and artistic effect. The cross rests 
on a base bearing six golden eagles with 
outstretched wings, symbols of St. John. 
The cross is fittingly crowned with the 
emblematic eagle of St. John, while below 
is shown the evangelist clasping an open 
volume. 

The pair of candelabra, of gold and 
silver filigree, three feet in length, are 
likewise ornamented in their center by a 
duplicate series of angel figures staged in 
Yothic canopies. The two larger flower 
vases, of gold and silver, are eighteen 
inches in height, the smaller ones twelve 
inches. These are adorned with brilliant 
precious stones. The book-rest, of heavy 
gold and silver, is adorned with scroll- 
work, a cross occupying the center. 





Getting the Better of the Cobra 


Ir the testimony offered by an English 
naturalist in Ceylon be given full credence, 
then the cobra is not so dangerous a snake 
as popular reputation makes him. In at 
least two instances, reports this natural- 
ist, cobras were chased by large birds. 
In neither case did the snake seem to have 
any hypnotic power, such as is generally 
credited to snakes in general. 

A crow was seen fighting an intruder 
into its nest situated at the very top 
of a tree. The crow was circling at close 
quarters and pecking hard at the nest, 
cawing loudly all the time. The nest was 
some forty feet above ground. 

Presently a snake came out of the nest 
and started to descend, with the crow in 
hot pursuit pecking at the cobra con- 
tinually. The snake took refuge about 
ten feet down in a clump of dead ferns 
from which it was chased out by the 
erow. It came from branch to branch 
until it reached a large horizontal limb, 
which stretched out about twenty feet. 

Here the snake was at a great disad- 
vantage, inasmuch as it could not turn 
upon the crow. The latter seemed fully 
to appreciate the situation and its tactics 
were excellent. It would peck hard at the 
spine close to the tail and then peck near 
the snake’s neck. At each peck pieces of 
the snake’s skin were torn out; whereupon 
the cobra would lie quite motionless. But 
just as soon as it evinced signs of again 
attempting to escape the crow would 
recommence its attacks with extraor- 
dinary surety of aim. After fifteen min- 
utes the cobra was dead. 





Far from Home 


‘ Nor long ago a sperm whale came 
ashore on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The animal, which was sixty-three and 
one-half feet long, got itself involved in 
the mud shallows near Sabine, Texas, and 
was suffocated. A naturalist from the 
University of Texas, who was informed 
by wire of this event, found, on his ar- 
rival, that the whale had been towed 
ashore. He made careful measurements 
of all its dimensions. The circumference 
of the body in front of the pectoral fins 
was thirty-seven feet. It was thought 
that the whale was an aged “ bull ” which 
had been driven from its herd by the 
younger whales and, straying off by itself, 
had probably entered the fatal shallows 
while in pursuit of a school of cuttle- 
fish or squids. 

In 1910 a female alligator four and 
one-half feet long, species alligator missis- 
sippiensis, was captured in central Okla- 
homa in a bayou of the South Canadian 
Xiver. It is believed that the animal had 
traveled up the Arkansas River to the 
mouth of the Canadian and thence to the 
point where it was found, a distance of 
some three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred miles west of the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma State line. The Canadian 
River is not navigable and during most 
of the year is’ only a small wandering 
creek in a wide valley. The alligator had 
been in the neighborhood: at least three 
years before its capture. Its skeleton is 
now in the museum of the University of 
Oklahoma, where the lone traveler is also 
commemorated by a life-like model. 





Frogs’ Legs 


We Americans are almost as fond of 
frogs’ legs as an article of diet as are the 
French, a fact that is evidenced by the 
enormous numbers that are annually con- 
sumed in the United States. 


rectangular blocks. 





The finest of the American frogs’ legs, 
from the standpoint of the epicure, come 
from Minnesota and other of the North- 
western States. The principal competitors 
are the “bull” species of the Southern 
States, but these are not so pleasing to 
the discriminating palate. The flesh of 
the Southern variety is not so sweet and 
delicate as that of the frog of the swamps 
of the Northwest. 

The chief shipping-point for frogs’ legs 
is St. Paul. The heaviest catches are 
made-in the spring and autumn. Frogs 
emerge from their “ nests” in great num- 
bers in the spring and at that time their 
capture is most easily effected. When cool 
weather comes the frogs return to the 
water. 

Frogs are rapid breeders, and as they 
attain their full size in a comparatively 
short period the demand for the legs is 
readily met. The breeding-pools in Minne- 
sota number many thousands. 

As there is no “r” month for the frog, 
it becomes necessary to hunt him in win- 
ter as well as in the spring. The search 
involves no small difficulty in winter, for 
the reason that the frog-catcher must cut 
through the ice, in some cases two feet 
thick, in order to get at the “nests.” 
This difficulty is, however, lightly re- 
garded by the hunter, for frogs’ legs bring 
increased prices in winter. During the 
course of one year the total catch in 
Minnesota was more than half a million 
dozen. This involved the slaughter of no 
fewer than six million frogs. 





The Queer Wax of Oregon 


NEHALEM wax is the name given a 
somewhat mysterious product found on 
the beach near the mouth of the Nehalem 
River in Oregon. 

It was observed by the early explorers 
of that coast. Later, considerable deposits 
were found in the sand of the beach. In 
1846 several tons of this queer, wax-like 
substance were shipped to Hawaii, and 
since then many tons of it have been 
sent to northwestern markets. 

Opinion is divided concerning the nature 
and origin of this substance. Some hold 
that it is beeswax and others contend 
that it is a mineral substance called 
ozocerite. It is usually found in large 
It has a_honey-like 
aroma when freshly cut. Examination 
made in the laboratory of a Western 
university shows that the substance close- 
ly approaches beeswax in composition and 
does not accord with the properties of 
ozocerite. 

This conclusion, oddly enough, favors 
an Indian legend of the wreck of a ship 
at the mouth of the Nehalem before the 
coming of the white men. A Spanish ship 
with supplies for the Catholic missions 
in the north sailed from Lower California 
in 1769 and was never afterward heard 
from. 





The Largest Dials 


THE art of the clock-maker has achieved 
many remarkable triumphs. Sometimes 
it is in a clock wonderful for the com- 
plexity of its movements and its busy 
population of automatons that attracts 
our admiration, like that in the cathedral 
of Strassburg; at other times the immense 
size of the machinery and the dials ex- 
cites astonishment. This is the case with 
the celebrated clock in the tower of the 
Church of St. Rombaut at Mechlin. This 
clock is believed to possess the largest 
dials that exist in the world. There are 
four of them, one on each side of the 
great square tower, and their extreme 
diameter is nearly thirty-seven and one- 
half feet. The figures showing the hours 
are nearly six and one-half feet high, and 
ie hands have a length of nearly twelve 
eet. 





The Life of the Soil 


_ THE soil may be said to be alive. It 
is a matrix supporting various groups of 
definite micro-organisms, and the investi- 
gations of the past few years indicate the 
possibility of determining by bacterio- 
logical diagnoses the crop-producing ca- 
pacities of different soils. It has been 
shown that the action of the nitrifying 
bacteria, especially in samples of ‘soil, 
correlates fairly well with the productive- 
ness of the same soils under field con- 
ditions. 





The Daily Work of the Bee 


How much work is done daily by each 
bee in order to make up his quota for 
the building of the hive? An agricul- 
turalist who has made a study of bees 
estimates that each bee sips more. than 
six hundred flowers per load, and as he 
makes twenty trips to and from the hive 
daily he visits twelve thousand flowers. 
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31 UE [ABEL 
KETCHUP; 
Theketchup with 


the tempting, true 
tomato flavor. 





























Keeps 
when it is 
opened 


Made from solid, rich, 
red-ripe tomatoes, 
seasoned with just 
the right amount of 
selected pure spices, 
and then cooked very 
slightly, thus retaining 
the delicious natural 
flavor. 


Put up in sterilized 


bottles. 


Contains only those 
ingredients Recog- 
nized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Govern- 


ment. 
All of our other food prod- 


ucts, of which there are up- 
wards of 200—Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables are— 
each one—as wholesome 
and delicious as Blue Label 
Ketchup and are guaranteed 
absolutely pure. 
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Insist on them 
from your grocer 


“Original Menus” is a 

hand ly illustrat d 
book filled with sugges- 
tions and recipes for 
quick, easy, delightful 
meals. Write for ittoday. 








Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester 
N. ¥. 








‘* Keep on the Job, McGuire!”’ 


(Nee double page) 

GENEKAL OrvER 138, just issued by the 
Navy Department, awards a medal of 
honor and a gratuity to five bluejackets 
of the service “for extraordinary hero- 
ism.” With the award has gone a letter 
of commendation to each for * upholding 
the best traditions of the service.” — Back 
of the awards lies a stirring drama, one 
recently enacted in the Philippines on the 
Island of Basilan. 

To subdue a band of outlaws the United 
States gunboat Pampango had been sent 
to Basilan late in September. Ensign 
ilevey of the gunboat was detailed to 
make a reconnoissance. With him went 
a Yacan guide, Nisperes a native scout, 
and tive bluejackets — Volz, . McGuire, 
flarrison, Henrechon, and Catherwood. 
The party had advanced a few miles 
from the landing-place when Hovey, whe 
was in the lead with Catherwood and 
the guide and scout, was suddenly tired 
upon at close range by a band of Moros 
ambushed behind trees and the tall grass. 
All four fell at the first volley, Nisperes 
with his arm blown off at the glbow, so 
close were the assailants: the guide 
dropped dead with a dozen bullets 
through his body, Hevey was mortally, 
and Catherwood severely, injured. 

The four other men of the party—Volz, 
McGuire, Henrechon, and Harrison—were 
a half-hundred yards in the rear at the 
time. They immediately dashed to the 
assistance of their comrades. Henrechon 
and McGuire, leading in the race, rushed 
into the mélée to find themselves facing a 
score or more of exultant Moros; to find 
Nisperes with the stump of his wounded 
arm dug into the ground to staunch the 
flow of blood and with the other using 
his revolver against the foe. Hovey, on 
the ground, had just expended the last 
charge frem his revolver, and near him 
was the wounded Catherwood feebly at- 
tempting to beat off the Moros, who were 
trying to bolo the dying ensign. 

Although facing odds of ten to one, the 
two bluejackets unhesitatingly dashed into 
the fray. Henrechon’s rifle jammed after 
the first fire. Making a club of the 
weapon, he broke the stock over the head 
of the nearest Moro and, drawing his 
revolver, began firing into the thick of the 
foe. Fighting by his side, MeGuire 
emptied his magazine rifle into the 
enemy and, clubbing the empty gun, was 
fighting off his assailants when Harrison 
and Volz, panting from the long run, 
rushed to their aid.  Harrison’s double- 
barreled shotguu—a_ terrible weapon at 
close quarters—blew off at one discharge 
the heads of three of the Moros, the see- 
ond barrel cutting a swath through an- 
other body of the assailants. Volz with 
his magazine rifle did-quick and deadly 
work and, fighting side by side, the four 
made their way to the faljen leader of the 
party. “Keep on the job, MeGuire,” 
llovey ordered as McGuire bent over him 
and in another moment the gallant young 
ensign was dead. 

The four “kept on the job.” Crouch- 
ing beside the body of the dead officer 
they awaited the onslaught of a foe 
dismayed for the moment by the deadly 
resistance which had been encountered, 
but already crouching for a combined as- 
sault. It did not come. Just as the 
Moros were making ready for a rush 
Lieutenant Cody and his company of 
scouts came swinging up at a double 
quick, The Moros. fled. 


The Rapacious Pike 


Tur pike’s reputation for cruelty and 
voraciousness is such that it has been 
popularly dubbed the “water wolf.” It 
is probable, however, that many species 
of sea fish are equally, if not a great deal 
more, TAapAaclous, 

Large doglish, congers, pollack, cod, and 
bass are especially ferocious, while halibut 
will very often seize and kill other large 
fish, An English angler was “ plaving ” 
a large conger when a huge halibut swam 
up to and savagely bit at it—a_ proceed- 
ing that cost the halibut its own life, 
for on its making for the wounded conger 
au second time the boatman contrived to 
vatY and haul it aboard. 

There have been many examples of pike 
being found dead, choked by their own 
species, and these fish not infrequently 
attack another pike that has been hooked 
by a fisherman. 


Persian Lamb Skins 


ue trade in Persian lamb or astrakhan 
skins centers in Turkestan, and the 
traders of that country have the entire 
monopoly of it. They pasture the ewe 
lambs in immense tlocks, and it has been 
found useless to try to accustom these 
animals to anyv* considerable change of 
climate. If they survive elsewhere, the 
skin undergoes’ degeneration and the fur 


consequently becomes less valuable. 














A COMPARISON 


“‘Humph! I’m only in ter: thousand.” **Gee! I win a dollar.” 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of ‘tthe U. 5S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
29th, Ig1I, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de Ja Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
emploved in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. oor 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 roadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 


how — test it side by side with a Whats Your Best ? 


Club Cocktail «Af full flavor, proper ageing and [| 


; exquisite boquet are considered, the 
No matter how good a — | answer will always be 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club Old Overholt Rye 


Cocktail that your own lacks. “< Same for 100 years” 


Club Cocktails after accurate Hike that délighthel. emack towed 


blending of choice liquors obtain zs , 
their delicious flavor and delicate only in mature, bonded whiskey. 
Remember the name — 


aroma by ageing in wood before 














bottling. A new cocktail can OVERHOLT—it’s worth 
never have the flavor of an aged paren 
cocktail. Pn Ac Oveis & Co. 





Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 





























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


GW "ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, M@. 
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Business Records of Twenty- 
four Hundred Years Ago 


A PEEP into the “archives room” of a 
great business firm of two thousand four 
hundred years ago has been made possible 
by the investigations conducted at Nippur 
under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This room would be repre- 
sented by the vault or the great steel 


safe of a modern business establishment. ° 


it contains the business records of the 
firm of Murashu Sons, of Nippur, a con- 
cern -which was thriving in. the time of 
Artaxerxes. I—that is to say, about the 
year 464 B.c. 

The records are all engraved on clay 
tablets; of which several hundred have 
been discovered. There are mortgages, 
notes, legal contracts, and agreements of 
all kinds.’ One of the most interesting 
of these records is a guarantee that an 
emerald set in’ a gold ring will not fall 
out for twenty years. It reads: 

* Bel-ad-iddina and Belshuna, sons of 
Bel and Hatin of Bazuzu, spoke unto 
Bel-nadin-shumu, sons of Murashu, thus: 
“As concerns the gold ring set with an 
emerald, we guarantee that for twenty 
years the emerald will not fall out of the 
gold ring. If the emerald should fall out 
of the gold ring before the end of the 
twenty years, Bel-ad-iddina, Belshuna, and 
Hatin shall-pay unto Bel-nadin-shumu an 
indemnity of ten mana of silver.’ ”’ 

This is a sample of the remarkable 
documents found in the archive room. 
Murashu Sons. must have carried on an 
extensive business. The records embrace 
a period of fifty years.. The firm seems 
to have acted. as agent for the wealthy 
Persians who did not care to attend in 
person to their large estates in the hot 
Babylonian country. , 

They leased fields and other properties 
and lived upon the revenues thus ob- 
tained, preferring to spend their days 
among the luxuries and attractions of the 
cities. All this is evident from the con- 
tracts, leases, and bills of sale of orchards, 
slaves, oxen, and other possessions found 
among these clay records. 





Problems of Light 


Mucn attention has been given to the 
question of the best means of avoiding 
glare from artificial lights. It is begin- 
ning to be recognized that the introduc- 


* tion of intensely dazzling points of light 


raises problems in the solution of which 
the oculist must take a hand. Many 
experts have urged the advisability of 
imitating daylight. The quality of day- 
light is its diffusion, whereby the eye is 
saved from injury. It has been estimated 
that the diffused daylight from a clear 
sky is about sixty per cent. of the direct 
sunlight. It is pointed out that the in- 
jurious eye effects of artificial lights are 
not confined to the light centers, but arise 
also from the glare reflected from the 
surface of shining paper and other bright 
objects. 

experiments have been made in this 
country and abroad with reference to the 
best sources from which to procure light 
to combine with the mercury vapor are 
in order to produce an imitation of aver- 
age daylight.. It has been found that the 
color of the light given by certain gas 
mantles and by carbon, tungsten, and 
tantalum filament glow-lamps is in each 
‘ase closely complementary to that of the 
mercury vapor are. When light from 
either of these sources is combined with 
that of the mercury are in proper pro- 
portion a satisfactory imitation of day- 
light is produced. 





The Government’s Side Lines 


Customs receipts and internal revenue 
taxation furnish the bulk of the govern- 
ment’s income; but the government profits 
by a snug sum from the sources that grow 
out of sovereignty, usually on the * penny 
saved, penny earned” principle. For in- 


stance, about three million dollars of. 


small change are absorbed in the channels 
of trade each year. During periods of 
great prosperity this amount has been as 
high as five million dollars. 

Buying for fifty cents a pound blanks 
that will make ninety nickel _five-cent 
pieces is profitable business. The gain 
is hardly less on one-cent pieces. The 
silver in the quarter-dollar would not now 
cost more than ten cents, although it was 
somewhat higher when the stock now 
being minted was purchased. 

The Treasury is the gainer from the 
destruction of paper money not redeemed. 
It also derives an income from patents 
in the form of fees that patentees pay 
for the privilege of monopolizing their 
inventions and thus in a slight degree 
shares their profits. Other returns of this 
sort might be enumerated; but the re- 
ceipts growing out of sovereignty are 
limited in scope and are, after all, merely 
indirect forms of taxation. 
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Comply with the 
National Pure 
Food Law 


» ON DRAUGHT AND IN BOTTLES 
EVERYWHERE. 














BREWERIES : Newark, WN. J. 
_} 





Try Them! Try Them!! Try Them!!! 





LION BREWERY 


- OF NEW YORK CITY 


BOTTLED BEERS 


Pilsener 


Culmbacher 
Extra Lager 


REWED of the best materials to be 
bought in the markets of the world and 
scientifically bottled in a modern up-to-date 


plant. 























Say When 


>| Feigenspan 
- Brewery 


War 





Made Pure and Kept So 
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The Beer that puilds 











RUBSAM & HORRMANN 
BREWING COMPANY 


STAPLETON | 
S.I., N.Y. 


Bottlers of Famous 
STANDARD BAVARIAN 
WURZBURCER 
PILSNER and 
PREMIUM 

Brands of beer. 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Unexcelled for purity and strength 





TELEPHONE: 
480 Tompkinsville 


TELEPHONE: 
1260 Tompkinsviile 














Many a Chair of Power 
Stands Empty 





with keen, active Brains and good 


health— 
Brains that can “do things”’ 


that can deliver the Service. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


builds good bodies and healthy 


Brains— 
*‘ There’s a Reason’’ 
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